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What The 


National Government Is Not 


ADY HOUSTON, in her ‘‘ Message to the Women ”’ wrote: ‘‘ What can we say of 
the National Government? Only that it is a sham, a fraud, a humbug and a make- 
believe. 


For what the ‘‘ National ’’ Government most certainly IS NOT is—NATIONAL. 
From Land’s End to John o’ Groats the Nation voted Conservative, because they wanted 
Conservative measures which they have never had with this Government—so that this is one 


- Government that has no right to be called “* National ” because it was not voted for by the 


Nation—‘‘ National ’’—in this case is a senseless, meaningless name—given to a Conser- 
vative Government by Ramsay MacDonald in order to humbug the people and make it 
possible for him to drag in outsiders like Sir John Simon and Sir Herbert Samuel—who 
are not Conservatives—and who have no right to be in a Conservative Government.”’ 


Our foreign policy has been a tale of cowardice, hesitation, compromise with principles, 
mixed with interference or meddling with other nation’s affairs. We have alienated Japan, 
a trusty ally, to the detriment of our interests in the Far East, and Sir John Simon’s 
crowning act of folly has been to move every stone to welcome Russia into the League of 
Nations, although Russia’s hands are red with the murder of millions, and although she 
has persecuted Christians, made war on Christianity, has spent large sums in organising 
world revolution, and has repudiated all her obligations. 


The National Government has set its face determinedly to surrender India to the 
extremists, which will lead to insurrection, war, probably massacre, and destroy British 
interests and capital in a way to bring ruin on millions in India and at home. This was the 
policy of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and has been accepted by Mr. Baldwin. 


Worst of all is the manner in which the Government has disarmed in the face of the 
growing menace of war throughout Europe and Asia. 


Our Air Force is in a deplorable condition, we are quite unable to offer any defence, 
let alone counter-attack, if we were compelled to fight. Our future programme is despic- 
able, and although Mr. Baldwin made brave speeches, they appear to be only eye-wash. 


Our Squadrons are not more than a fifth of what Germany could employ to-morrow. 
Our machines are deficient in speed, our aerodromes and personnel far below any margin 
of safety. Nor have we the engineering resources to fall back upon in any emergency. 


Our Navy and Army are far below the national requirements. Lord Beatty, among 
others, has said bluntly that the Navy could not guarantee supplies in the event of war. 
The Army is under-officered, under-manned, and our technical corps are far inferior to those 
of Great Powers on the Continent. 


In other words the Government have used the national revenues to try and buy support 
from the proletariat, and under the excuse of a disarmament policy have left Britain at the 
mercy of a foreign foe. 


The National Government has neither policy nor principles, and without these a nation 
cannot live. The existence of our country in the future depends on the destruction of this 
monstrosity and its replacement by a Government which places Britain’s interests first and 
foremost, 
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Notes of the Week 


Sacred Remembrance 

Armistice Day is with us again—a Holy Day, 
a day of Sacred Remembrance, which those who 
forget the sacrifices of the past would seek to 
abolish altogether or to turn into an occasion of 
sordid controversy. 


On all sides we hear of pleas that every touch of 
militarism shall be absent from the ceremonies—as 
if the force of arms which protected our beloved 
country in its time of dire peril were something of 
which to be ashamed. 


We should fail in our respect to the mighty dead 
tf we did not keep alive some recollection of the 
fact that they did fight and that by their valour they 
preserved undimmed the glory which cranks and 
traitors, unworthy of their heritage, now seek to 
tarnish. 


* * 
* 


Insults to our Dead 

So vile are the peace-at-any-price enthusiasts of 
to-day that they deem not heroes but fools the men 
who forsook all to defend their country, and to die 
for it, twenty years ago. They would belittle and 
scoff at any tribute to their memory. They are as 
devoid of gratitude as they are of common decency. 
They display with pride the red rosettes of Inter- 
national Labour Day and trample underfoot the red 
poppies of Flanders Field, the symbol of all that 
is fine and decent. If England were in peril again 
the only weapon they would take would be a dagger 
with which to stab her in the back. 


Small wonder that for your Socialists, Com- 
munists, Internationalists, Friends of Soviet Russia 
—call them what you will, for they are of much the 
same kidnevy—Armistice Day is an occasion not for 
solemn patriotic duty, but for hissing treason over 


the graves of the men who died that they might 
live. 


Baldwin's Broken Pledges 


Sir Henry Page Croft wrote a trenchant article 
on the India question in the Daily Mail last Mon- 
day. In it he impugned the good faith of Mr. 
Baldwin. He recalls that on August 28th, 1931, 
at an historic meeting of the Conservative Party at 
Kingsway Hall, the rank and file placed its fate 
in the hands of their leaders. Mr. Baldwin then 
made a dramatic appeal to Conservatives to 
renounce their undisputed rights, and to sacrifice 
certain power temporarily in the interests of 
national unity. At this meeting Mr. Baldwin 
pleaded only for ‘‘ the present emergency and tem- 
porary Government.’’ Sir Henry was asked to 
second the vote of confidence moved by Lord 
Hailsham, and in the course of it he said, ‘‘ We 
have had an explicit declaration to-day from our — 
leader, who has told us that this Government is for 
one purpose, that it is formed to, and determined 
to, restore the Budgetary position in this country, 
and he has told us that in no way whatever will our 
policy be impaired. ”” Mr. Baldwin has broken that 

solemn pledge in both particulars. One wonders 
how even the Whips can keep such a discredited 


leader in power. 
* 


“Take Off the Gloves "__Now 


The vital meeting never consented to sacrifice its 
national safety in disarmament, nor the cutting up 
of the Empire. Had there been at that meeting, 
concerned solely to adjust the national finances, 
any suggestion of abdication in India, Sir Henry 
says they would have refused point blank. But 
Mr. Baldwin duped his supporters, allowed Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald to become Prime Minister, 
and gave all the key positions, save one, to 


- Socialists or Liberals. Then this ramp Ministry 


proceeded to follow out all their inclinations in 
regard to disarmament and India among other 
great matters. They are now trying to put grit in 
the Conservative machine and take away all the 
working parts they can steal for a ‘‘ National ”’ 
Party, and in doing all this they have the insuffer- 
able impertinence to accuse Sir Henry and _ the 
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India Defence League of splitting the Conserva- 
tive Party and letting the Socialists in. Sir Henry 
says, ‘‘ It is they who are guilty of arson. Let 
them put out the blaze.’’ Also he says that if the 
Joint Select Committee on India persist in sur- 
render, “‘ we intend to take the gloves off.’””. And 
quite time, too. The Conservatives have been 
courteous and quiet for far too long towards our 


political gangsters. 


* * 


The Soviet “ Settle’ a Debt 


So the Soviet are reported to have settled with 
the Lena Goldfields Company, for a sum of about 
£3,000,000 in payment of the illegal seizure—in 
common parlance, theft—of their properties. This 
has been announced with a fanfare of trumpets, and 
perhaps little wonder, since the Soviet never pay 
anyone unless they are forced. But consider the 
circumstances. The British Company were awarded 
£13,000,000 damages in an arbitration, which the 
Soviet refused to accept. They repudiated their 
undertaking to abide by a decision because it did 
not go exactly their way, although the property was 
said to be worth infinitely more. Perhaps the 
shareholders are resigned to accept less than a 
quarter of the arbitration judgment on the principle 
that a fifth of a loaf is better than no bread, but 
when we discover that the Soviet only intends to 
pay over 20 years, with an immediate payment of 
under £100,000, it is as certain as most things that 
the swindled shareholders will never smell another 
red cent of their money. If our Government had 
definitely refused to trade in any way with Russia 
until the money was repaid in full, they would have 
obtained it, but who expects Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s Government to do anything but 
grovel to Stalin and his crew ? 

* 


Mosley and the Jews 


Lord Melchett is an estimable Jew, the son of an 
estimable father who loved and fought like a 
Kilkenny cat for England in the House of 
Commons, but when he launched a vitriolic attack 
on Sir Oswald Mosley, because the latter 
advocates a strong and sturdy patriotism, he is 
going against what his father preached and it will 
recoil on his own head. We are not Jew-baiters, 
but the sinister fact remains that the sweepings of 
the Ghetto are organised to shout down Mosley 
and prevent free speech even in halls where meet- 
ings are confined to ticket holders. These bullies 
and hooligans are the greatest enemies of all decent 
Jews who know that England is the only country 
in the world which has always fought their battles 
for them and given them a place in the sun. They 
are directed by organisations which for some very 
strong anti-British reason want to down Sir 
Oswald Mosley, because his policy is strongly 
Pro-British, Lord Melchett said he did not blame 
his Jewish friends for fighting the Fascists, and 


he rather admired their fighting spirit. Does Lord 
Melchett wish to be classed with these thugs with 
knuckle dusters and dangerous missiles who 
attack peaceable women as well as men with 
savage violence? Why is it these Jews are found 
invariably in the ranks of the Communists ? 


* * 
* 


The Inconvenient Cripps 

Sir Stafford Cripps is really very inconvenient 
to the Socialist Party. He will insist upon letting 
the cat out of the bag, when they are trying so 
hard to convince the proletariat that everything in 
the garden is lovely. For even the biggest fool 
will realise that the ‘‘ first-rate financial crisis ’’ 
the Cripps mind gloats upon is bound to mean at 
once tremendous unemployment and no money. 
The very smell of a Socialist triumph, which Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin are present- 
ing to them, will mean a collapse in all Govern- 
ment stocks, all gilt-edged securities and 
industrials. Another hopeful of the Party, Mr. 
William Mellor, has told the young revolutionaries 
of Oxford, that he will do all he can to disrupt 
the Empire because it means the disruption of 
capital. When these ‘‘reformers’’ have 
accomplished this the next move will be food 
queues and starvation as in Russia—at least for 
those who are not shot down or “ liquidated.”’ A 
jolly outlook for the working classes! 


* * 
* 


C.P.M. Disclosures 


The most serious matter with which the 
Christian Protest Movement has been dealing 
during the past twelve months, is that the Soviet 
Government, the League of the Militant Godless 
and the Communist International, which all work 
in the closest co-operation, have instituted a com- 
plete network of propaganda throughout the other 
countries of the world. 


Seminaries in Moscow, and elsewhere, are 
training groups of men with a view to sending 
them out into other countries, and reports to hand 
from the Dominions, the United States and many 
other countries show how effectively this is being 
done. 


Another disturbing factor is that sixty power- 
ful Soviet radio stations are spreading their 
propaganda over the entire world. 


* * 
* 


The War on Religion 

The following quotation indicates the official 
support which is given in Soviet Russia to the 
work of the Union of Militant Godless :— 
-** The Soviet Union under a workers’ and 
peasants’ government is the only country in the 
world where religion and the churches are being 
combatted with the ACTIVE CO-OPERATION 
OF THE GOVERNMENT.”’—The Church and 
the Workers, by Bennett Stevens, page 27, 
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Atheism and the Five Year Plan 

The following is an extract from “ Religion 
in the U.S.S.R.”’ by F. Yaroslavsky, President of 
the Union of the Militant Godless of Russia : 


The programme of our Party says :— 


‘“‘ An anti-religious centre must be created to 
assist the Communist Parties of all countries to 
guide this constantly growing movement against 
religion and the clergy, because this is a part of 
the class struggle and as such is not only merit- 
able, but an essential part of the struggle against 
the Capitalistic world—part of the struggle for 
Communism.” 


“The Five Year Plan, which maps out our 
economic construction is riveted to another and a 
concurrent Five Year Plan designed to tear up the 
roots of religion. The vast army of exploiters and 
priests of all the religious creeds all over the world 
realise that the day when the earth will tremble 
beneath their feet is drawing near. That is why 
the rise of the mass Atheist movement imposes 
upon the Communist Parties the task of increasing 
the anti-religious struggle.”’ 


* * 


The Campaign in the United Kingdom 

The League of Socialist Freethinkers was 
originally called the League of Militant Atheists, 
but at a conference held in 1933 a change of name 
was suggested. Speeches made in the course of its 
activities are very instructive. Thus Mr. Harry 
Pollitt, Chairman of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, announced on October 10th, 1933 : 


‘* One must explain and use for our cause the 
fact that religion is a class weapon .. . let us 
get into the factoriesand Trades Unions and into 
every phase of cultural reaction and religion.” 


Comrade Professor Maurice Dobb, of Cambridge 
University, declared on the same day: “‘ In the 
L.S.F. it is possible to rally to us, not yet politically 
conscious, the younger scientists and young 
students. By plain facts we can explain the con- 
nection and that the seizure of power is the only 


way out. When we have a Classless Society there- 


will be no longer any need to invent systems of 
Dope that keep a class society going.” 


Elsewhere we read: ‘‘ The fight against religion 
is a fight for Socialism, and until we have cleared 
religion out of the ranks of the workers we cannot 
get to revolutionary Socialism.”’ 


A Snob and Sedition 


That egregious person, Lord Ponsonby, got up 
on his hind legs in the House of Lords this week 
and, in the course of an orgy of egotism, pro- 
claimed with pride that he was a seditious person 
and boasted that he was too prominent ever to be 
arrested for sedition, 


The Government would show that it possessed 
what are vulgarly known as “ guts” were it to 
take Lord Ponsonby at his word and have his house 
searched under the clauses of the so-called Sedition 
Bill which he both ridicules and misrepresents. 
His peculiarly inverted form of snobbery seems to 
have blinded him to the fact that peers of the realm 
have not infrequently been imprisoned for criminal 
offences. 


** 
* 


Paying for Votes 

Labour’s whoop of joy over its council victories 
has an irritating undercurrent of smugness. The 
apathy of the other side, Labour’s effective 
organisation, even the campaign of misrepresenta- 
tion had little to do with the triumph, which was 
due to the simplest of all causes—the promise of 
lavish gifts. That trick is at least as old as classi- 
cal Rome, which it did so much to destroy. 
Promise anyone who votes for you this, that and 
the other for nothing, nullify all parental responsi- 
bility, and cali your opponents ‘‘ baby starvers ”’ 
because they think twice before being generous 
with money that does not belong to them, and the 
trick is done. 


If Labour can be smug about that, they are 
welcome to all the satisfaction it affords them. 
* * 
A Dangerous Fallacy 
The Daily Herald has lashed itself into indigna- 


tion over the relations between certain ’bus services ° 


and the men they employ. It asserts that the State 
has created monopolies for the proprietors, that 
there is a ‘* moral obligation ’’ on that account for 
the proprietors to observe Trade Union conditions, 
and that not to do so is ‘‘ not playing cricket.”’ 


Each of these points is a fallacy, and one of them 
a dangerous fallacy—that the State endorses and 
compels obedience to Trade Unions. As for cricket, 
it has as little to do with the matter as moral 
obligation. 


Socialists Ban Navy Lecture 
The L.C.C., now under Socialist control, have 


banned a lecture on the Navy which had been 
arranged at a Hampstead secondary school. Fol- 


lowing the veto on Empire Day celebrations in | 


London schools, this is but a further example of the 
petty tyranny which characterises Socialist rule. 


Not so long ago, national pride and patriotism 
were highly desirable virtues. We had a country 
we could love and a history which rang with gallant 
names. Now, under the evil influences of Social- 
ism, not only has our country been rendered 
defenceless and left at the mercy of her enemies, but 
the younger generation is also apparently to be 
deprived of the opportunity of learning of her 
greatest asset. 
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This is my prayer on Armistice Day. 


FROM ALL SEDITION, PRIVY CONSPIRACY, AND REBELLION; FROM ALL 
FALSE DOCTRINE, HERESY, AND SCHISM; FROM HARDNESS OF HEART, AND 
CONTEMPT OF THY WORD AND COMMANDMENT. 


GOOD LORD, DELIVER US. 


THE MINISTER 
LADY HOUSTON 


“Let your light so shine before men; that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 


Ramsay MacDonald's 


for his Country? 


“good works” 


St. Matt. Chap. 5 verse 16 


Some of Lady Houston's good works 


for her Country— 
An Act of grace for 

the Nation - - £1,500,000 
The Schneider Trophy £100,000 
To one hospital - - £100,000 
To another hospital - £20,000 


Many odd thousands 
to other hospitals 


The ex-ServiceMen - £50,000 
The Miners 
The Christian Protest 

Movement £11,000 
Liverpool Cathedral £10,000 


An offer for the Air 
DefenceofLondonof £200,000 
And many other big sums. 


Lady Houston so dislikes blowing her own trumpet that 
she forgot, among other big sums, to mention anything 
about having entirely financed the Houston - Mount 
Everest Flight. [Editor, S.R. 
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White Poppies! 


The Badge of Cowardice 
By Kim 


RMISTICE Day was inaugurated fifteen 
years ago as a sad and solemn tribute in 
memory to the immortal dead who laid down 

their lives for- the freedom of their Motherland. 
Throughout these years for the sacred period of 
two minutes silence all controversy has_ been 
hushed, and from the King, who puts his wreath 
at the foot of the Cenotaph, to the poorest of his 
subjects, the thought uppermost has been of those 
who died that we may live, of those who made 
the supreme sacrifice for us. 

At such a sacred moment, in the hushed stillness 
of millions, polemics and criticism are stilled. In 
this two minutes silence we are standing in the 
ghostly presence of two million Britons in whose 
invisible company we stand with bended heads 
and perchance a prayer for their souls. 

The symbol of the nation on this day is the 
Flanders Poppy. For one penny the poorest 
can wear this emblem of remembrance and our 
pennies are given to aid the less fortunate among 
ex-service men. The Flanders Poppy is our 
homage to the dead who died in the war, for on 
Flanders field their red blood watered the red 
poppies that grew there, and British people where- 
ever they are, wear them in sadness and in pride. 

This year, however, we have a new phenomenon. 
It is the ‘‘ white poppy,’’ the emblem of 
cowardice. It is the ‘‘ Co-op’ poppy, the pro- 
duct of that political-commercial organisation 
which so objects to paying a legitimate share of 
income-tax, and which is notorious for its pre- 
deliction to buy foreign produce. The Co-ops are 
the biggest and the main customers of Russian 
produce and its politics are equivalently pro- 
Russian, pro-international and anti-British. 
If the Co-ops were our only food suppliers, all 
the British farmers would starve, and the over- 
seas Dominions would lose their entire market. 

So when the Co-ops put a ‘‘white poppy’’ com- 
petition forward on Armistice Day, what is its 
significance? These white poppies are being 
produced by the ‘‘ working class movement,’’ but 
the working classes as well as every other class 
died for us and their emblem is a red poppy. Let 
those cowardly creatures who tried to bring about 
a revolution during the war and the conscientious 


objectors wear this white poppy. This cowards 
badge bears a metal centre inscribed with the word 
‘* Peace.’’ Peace for whom? Not peace for the 
British nation who will have nothing to do with 
Socialist-Communits revolutionary doctrines; it is 
the peace of DEATH when Communists have 
murdered the ‘‘ bourgeois ’’ the real burden of 
their creed. By ‘‘ Peace”? they mean War— 
Civil war, against their own fellow countrymen, 
whereby we are to remain unarmed while 
‘* Comrades ’’ in other countries are armed to the 
teeth—to come and destroy us. 

So there we are! Among the Red Poppies of 


really symbolical of class hatred, and bitterness, 
and intended to lead to bloodshed. They are there 
to pollute the memory of the dead. They are a 
damnable insult. At a sacred moment they are to 
be worn to degrade those who died for us, and | 
hope that before and after the Cenotaph ceremony 
these white poppies will be plucked out of men’s 
coats and stamped under foot, for their wearers 
are intending to scandalise the community by 
insulting at a supremely sacred moment, our 
gallant dead and all of us who loved and mourn 
them, and making of it a political stunt. 

Lord Beaverbrook is doing right in giving an 
exhibition of the most horrible uncensored war 
pictures his staff can collect, an exhibition opened 
by Mr. Lloyd George. The purpose of this 
demonstration of war atrocities is ostensibly to 
encourage the demand for Peace by painting the 
horrors of war, and to influence and teach all who 
want Peace, this eternal truth that THE WAY 
TO PEACE IS TO BE PREPARED FOR 
WAR. For we cannot maintain all the glory, 
honour and welfare of a great Empire by being 
utterly defenceless, for this would betray our 
Country and our Empire and leave us at the 
mercy of our enemies. 

To leave no stone unturned to see that the 
memories of our dead comrades are kept alive by 
a Britain strong in arm and ready as of yore to 
maintain her rights and preserve her liberty. This 
is what our dear dead ones died for—and such is 
the only royal road to Peace. 


THE SOLDIER : 


If | should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed; 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to 
roam, 
A body of England’s breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 


By Rupert Brooke 


And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 
A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England 
given; 
Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her day; 
And laughter learnt.of friends; and gentleness, 
In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 


(Reprinted by permission from “ Collected Poems ”’ 
published by Sidgwick and Jackson). 
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Armistice 


By the Saturday Reviewer 


EITHER night nor day—wintry, grey, cold 
—in the Park dead, brown leaves, drifting 
everywhere— like ghosts from an 
enchanter fleeing ’’—over the empty Parade, over 
the water, past the white pelicans, which stood on 
their rocks, with enormous gaping beaks, like 
politicians ; on to the Palace,’’ on and on and on,”’ 
fluttering to the upper windows of Whitehall— 
“up and up and up ’’—into the bleary sky. Were 
they dead leaves or were they ghosts? In the 
wide empty street round the Cenotaph, scarlet 
flowers, poppies—emblems of sleep, and summer 
and forgetfulness—gave a little heat and colour to 
cold November. 


It was more cheerful inside where the Minister 
of State sat in his easy chair beside the fire. 
_ “* They are nearly forgotten,’’ he was saying to 
himself. ‘* They must be nearly forgotten, for I 
am here. Another year or two, and they will give 
up this absurd custom. No more of these 
unnatural silences! Silence, even for three 
minutes, is incompatible with Democracy. The 
People must be free to talk—and to forget. Would 
the Conservatives stand for it? I think I could 
persuade Baldwin to anything. It would make a 
fine speech—‘ down and down and down.’ ”’ 


There was a rustle in the room, as if all the 
leaves had blown in, millions of dead, brown 
leaves. ‘‘ I must shut the window,”’ he said. 
But he did not move—and indeed the window was 
shut. The leaves made a whispering sound, as if 
they were trying to articulate. 


“* Absurd,”’ said the Minister of State. ‘‘ They 
are dead ; they are forgotten, and I am here.” 


They seemed to take shape and size as they 
crowded in through the windows—brown shades. 
The firelight illuminated faintly men and arms and 
accoutrements, millions of arms, millions of men. 


** Forces of reaction,’’ muttered the Minister of 
State. ‘‘ Militarism! They must be forbidden to 
remember! We must pass a short Bill. I'll 
speak to Simon about it. He’s a lawyer.” 


They seemed, these shades, to be trying to 
speak, like a ghostly deputation. 

** Down and down and down! ’”’ muttered the 
Minister. ‘‘ We must disarm further. We must 
show our courage to less enlightened nations by 
more complete disarmament. And for that reason 
it would be good politics to forget.”’ 


The shades crowded in and in and in. ‘‘ Who 
are you, gentlemen ? ”’ asked the Minister of State. 
** You should not have been admitted. It is most 
irregular.” 


** Weare from Passchendaele,”’ they said, ‘‘ We 
are from Bourlon Wood; we are from Festubert ; 
we are from Wipers.’’ ‘‘ We are from the North 
Sea,’’ said others. ‘‘ We are from Mespot. We 
are from Suvla Bay, from the beaches of 
Gallipoli.’’ 


‘* These words mean nothing to me,’’ said the 
Minister. ‘‘They have a Militarist sound. We live 
in a new world, I tell you—different from the old. 
We are going up and up and up and on and on 
and on. It is time to disarm.” 


They seemed to laugh, these ghosts, or was it a 
sigh? ‘* So they were saying in 1914,” they said, 
on the edge of war.” 

‘** That was different,’’ said the Minister of State. 
‘* There was no League of Nations then ; there was 
no Disarmament Conference, and, moreover, I was 
not in power. .We live, I tell you, in quite a 
different world. It is time to forget.’ 

** Where we are,’’ said the shades, ‘‘ there is no 
time. We do not forget.” 


** It is a long time ago,”’ continued the Minister, 
** sixteen years. The world has changed, human 
nature has changed.” 


‘“Have the French changed? 
Germans changed ? ”’ 


T must ask notice of that question,’”’ said the 
Minister, assuming his Parliamentary manner. 
‘* Tam speaking of this free Democracy, which has 
a right to forget, which demands to forget.” 


Have the 


‘“‘ To forget us? ’’ said the shadows like a sigh 
—or was it the wind sweeping round the cold stone 
palaces of Whitehall? ‘* Do they want to forget 
us? ” 


‘“* They have the right—and the duty—to forget 
everything which reminds them of the reactionary 
past. Weare going on and on, I tell you, and up 
and up and up! ”’ 


** And down and down and down,’’ came an 
echo from the corner of the room. 


‘* What they were saying in 1914,’’ whispered 
the shadows, ‘‘ that there never had been a time 
more favourable for disarmament. That was why 
we were not ready.” 


‘* We had no bombs,”’ said one. 
** We had no trench-mortars,’’ said another. 
‘* We had no high explosives,’’ said a third. 


‘* There were not even enough rifles,’’ said a 


fourth. 


‘* That was why I died,’’ said one—‘‘ And I,” 
and and I,”’ said others. 


These are instruments of war,’’ said the 
Minister of State angrily. ‘‘ Without them there 
would be no war.”’ 


** They did not tell us that at Mons,’’ murmured 
a ghost, ‘* when we stood between you and them.” 


** I—I tell you I had nothing to do with it. I 
washed my hands of the business,’’ said the 
Minister of State angrily. ‘‘ It was Lloyd George 
who denied you arms. He was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer before the war. And now he is proving 
that you were killed because of the ineptitude of 
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your Generals. If he had been in command... . 
or any politician... .” 

They laughed again, these shades, so that they 
all wavered in the firelight of the room. 

‘“* But anyway,’’ the Minister went on, ‘“‘ it is the 
wrong method of settling disputes between nations 
—quite the wrong method. We have invented a 
better way.”’ 

““' Why did you not invent it before the war? 
Then we might not have died. You lock the door 
after the horse is stolen.’ 


“* Anyway, we have done it now. Henceforth 
there will be no more war.”’ 


‘* Until the next time,’’ said a shade. ‘‘ Look 
here, Governor, where we are there is no past and 
no future, and no horizon. We look back and 
see many wars fought in Flanders—soldiers of 
Wellington, soldiers of Marlborough, soldiers of 
Queen Bess, soldiers of Henry Plantagenet, dying 
as we died, for England, and we look forward, and 
we see....” 

‘* Hush,”’ said the shades. ‘‘ He is mortal, he 
is blind.” 

The fire burned low; the atmosphere of the 
room, like a pot gone off the boil, grew still again. 
There were no more ghosts, only the gloom of 
the November twilight. 


Lest Forget 


By Sir Michael O'Dwyer 


N Sunday, the British Empire, from the 
King to his humblest subject, unites in 
doing honour and reverence to the million 

of the glorious dead who gave up their lives for 
the cause of their King and Country. There are few 
in whom the anniversary does not awake sorrow- 
ful memories of dear ones lost to them. But how 
many of us are striving to secure that their 
sacrifice was not made in vain? 

The Great War was a “‘ war to end war ’’; we 
all desire Peace, but our pacifists to-day are never 
tired of preaching that the surest way to bring 
about Peace is to become disarmed and defenceless. 

How soon we have forgotten the lessons of the 
past! The Great War came about because a 
powerful and aggressive Germany was led by the 
policy of the Liberal Government then in power 
to believe that we were unable and unwilling to 
defend our own liberties and keep our pledged 
word to protect Belgium. 


Our forces then—though much stronger than to 
day—had, in deference to Germany’s suscepti- 
bilities, been allowed to sink so low that the Kaiser 
could sneer at them as ‘‘ Contemptible,’’ and was 
thus encouraged to make war. 


Had we listened to Lord Roberts’ warnings 
before 1914 and made our defence secure, that 
war, and all its sacrifices, would have been avoided. 
To-day no one doubts that. Yet to-day those 
responsible for the safety of our Empire are, 
ostrich-like, burying their heads in the sand like 
their predecessors of 1909-14. The Prime Minister 
told us only last week. 

““ We have allowed our power of defence to go 
down and down and down, in order that we might 
look the nations in the eyes gnd so give a great 
move in the direction of peace a chance.”’ 

Was there ever such a fatuous policy for a great 
Empire with its many jealous rivals only waiting 
for the opportunity to take advantage of our folly 
and weakness? And yet this policy has been pur- 
sued in defiance of the warnings of men like Lord 
Lloyd, Lord Beatty and Lord Jellicoe. 

Even now, when public opinion is forcing the 


Government to take action, the measures proposed. 


for the increase of our fleet and air force are miser- 
ably inadequate ; generous offers from individuals 
to assist are snubbed, and the strength of our 
small Army and Territorial Force is being reduced 
again to a pitch which another aggressor may deem 
so “‘ contemptible.”’ 

Yet, as to justify an attack, Mr. Baldwin bravely 
tells us that our Frontier is on the Rhine! Can 
we protect that Frontier ? 

The most sinister symptom of all is the systematic 
preaching of sentimental pacifists against adequate 
measures of defence. Last year we were shocked 
to hear that a majority of the Oxford Union had 
resolved that ‘‘ in no circumstances would they 
take up arms for King and Country.” That silly 


declaration of vain, irresponsible youths was not — 


taken very seriously here; but abroad it was inter- 
preted as showing, as was believed in 1914, that our 
patriotic spirit had gone. 

But one must take seriously the considered 
declaration at Southport in October last of the 
Socialist party, which has twice been in power 
since the war and hopes to capture power soon 
again. 

While refusing to pass a Resolution that they 
would prevent any future war by promoting a 
general strike, they agreed to a Resolution 

(a) against any war for national defence. 
(b) in favour of a war supported by the League 
of Nations. 

If these counsels prevail, we are heading straight 
for a war even more cruel and devastating than the 
last, one in which all the destructive engines of 
chemical warfare will be used equally against com- 
batants and non-combatants. 

The prospect is one to cause those who died for 
King and Country in 1914-18 to turn in their 
graves. They fought for Peace. Everyoné in the 
British Empire to-day desires it. The Pacifists 
often quote the Gospel in support of their Peace 
propaganda. 

But they forget or ignore the very words of the 
Founder of Christianity, as to how peace can be 
secured : “‘ When a strong man armed keepeth his 
place, his goods are in peace.” 

Is not that a fitting thought for this anniversary ? 
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Cracks Doom 


(Sir Henry Page Croft, writing in the Daily Mail, declares 
that the India White Paper will split the Conservative Party). 


Will the Unionists split? 

Not a bit! 

Will the Party go to pot? 

It will not. 

Will the White Flag Paper bust ’em ? 

They’ ll accept it, you can trust ’em, 

They will sell the pass and never fire a shot. 


} If a real Conservative 
Were alive, 
Do you think he’d stand for these 
Dud M.P’s, 
Whose invariable hobby 
Is to bound into the Lobby 
When the Party Whips are cracking in the breeze ? 


Would a real live Tory back 

Ramsay Mac., 

And those workmen’s soviets 

He regrets? 

Would he cry ‘‘ Let Ramsay lead us, 

He’s the man that tried to bleed us, 

And submerge the land in bankruptcy and debts? ”’ 


Would he stand for whey-faced Rads 

And their fads, 

Or the Free Trade itch that bites 

Cobdenites ? ! 

Would he love Geneva’s cackle, 

Or prefer, perhaps to tackle 

The job of standing up for British rights? 


He would not have got the wind 

Up in Ind, 

Nor from Congress and its gun 

Would have run. 

He’d have cried ‘‘ To squelch sedition 

Is our high Imperial mission, 

Let us show Mahatma Gandhi how it’s done.”’ 


He’d have said ‘‘ Let’s have no more 

Samuel Hoare. 

Let’s not quake at Irwin’s knees, 

If you please. 

Let us sack these pale pink traitors 

Who make terms with agitators, 

And with Bombay babus looking for a ‘ squeeze.’ ’’ 


No, the Tories will not split; 
They will quit. 

What their leaders tell them to, 
They will do. 

For the Party’s old and crusted, 
Much too precious to be busted, 
And they’d rather split the Empire through and through. 


HAMADRYAD, 
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What Britons India Think 


By Hamish Blair 
(The Man on the Spot) 


HE English cables summarise a_ letter 
addressed to a London newspaper by my 
friend Sir Hubert Carr, who quotes the 

European Association and the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce as authorities favourable to the 
White Paper scheme. Sir Hubert Carr claims 
that the views put before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee by these bodies represent the considered 
opinion of the British community in India. He 
warns the home public not to imagine that the said 
community has changed its mind. In other words 
Sir Hubert Carr represents the British in India as 
favouring the so-called reforms, with, of course, 
the paper safeguards on which so much stress is 
laid. 


Sir Hubert Carr is a shrewd and successful busi- 
ness man of high character, who rightly enjoyed 
the esteem of his fellow merchants in Calcutta up 
to the time of his retirement from India nearly ten 
years ago. When the first Round Table Confer- 
ence was summoned he was selected with acclama- 
tion as one of the delegates to represent the British 
element in India. 


A Man on the Spot 


His right, however, to reassure the British 
public as to the views of the community in India 
to-day is challenged by his fellow-delegate to the 
Round Table Conference, Mr. Gayin Jones, the 
leading British merchant in Cawnpore, who has 
not retired to England like Sir Hubert Carr and 
other protagonists of the White Paper. - He is, 
like myself, a ‘‘ man on the spot,’’ and holds, I 
believe—or held until very recently—an important 
office in the European Association. This is what 
he has to say, in a letter published by the 
Statesman a week ago, about the European A 
ciation’s claim to represent the British community : 

The European Association is the only organised body 
in India to represent the views of the community, but 
the membership is not large, and it is arguable, and 

I think doubtful, that the majority memorandum has 

the approval of the European community in India. 

My impression is that the community in general are 

PROFOUNDLY PERTURBED by the White Paper 

proposals. 

Personally I would go further than this. The 
European Association is no more representative of 
the British community in India than the U.B.I. is 
representative of the Indian interests in England. 
I told your readers a year and a half ago that not 
one Briton in five in this country belonged to the 
European Association. That statement was never 
questioned, and I have every reason to believe that 
its membership is still less representative to-day. 


I can endorse most emphatically Mr. Gavin 
Jones’ assertion that the British community in 
India as a whole is “ profoundly perturbed” by 
the White Paper proposals. Apart from the great 
commercial interests, as to which J] shall have 


something to say presently, | have not met or 
heard of a single Briton living in India, and there- 
fore vitally concerned in the changes which are 
contemplated, who is not convinced that they will 
lead to the destruction of the Empire, and inci- 
dentally to the ruin of every Briton—and most 
Indians—in this country. That attitude may be 
right or wrong, but to suggest that it does not 
exist, and that the British community in India is 
in favour of the so-called Reforms, is to throw 
dust in the eyes of our countrymen at home. 


The anomaly that the only organised body of 
Europeans should be so totally unrepresentative— 
or rather mis-representative—of the thousands of 
Britons in this country is soon explained. The 
European Association is to the Chambers of Com- 
merce what the Third International is to the Soviet 
Government in Moscow. It is dominated by the 
commercial interests of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras, which are openly and unashamedly on the 
run. The present crisis has uncovered the 
greatest existing menace to the British supremacy 
—the selfish absorption of most British merchants 
in India in the getting of money. Commercial Cal- 
cutta lost its soul—if it ever had one—during the 
War. A few of its English and Scottish represen- 
tatives went to the front, and those who were not 
killed distinguished themselves. The rest stayed 
in Calcutta and piled up fortunes out of the War. 


In a Blue Funk 

The British commercial interests in India have 
committed themselves to the Reforms, not because 
they believe in them, but simply and solely because 
they are in a blue funk. They have been badly 
hit by the world depression. The world slump has 
been aggravated in their case by the chronic 
agitation which has sprung up in India under 
twenty years of weak government. They see no 
prospect of recovering their trade except by truck- 
ling to sedition. They have yielded to the tempta- 
tion and followed the example so ignominiously 
set them by a dozen Viceroys, Governors and 
Secretaries of State. The only prayer they know 
is Stanley Baldwin’s favourite invocation—‘‘Give 
peace in our time, O Lord.’’ If the tottering 
Empire holds together long enough for them to 
realise and get out from under before the crash 
comes, that is all they care about. 


These are the men who run the Chambers of 
Commerce and the European Association, and that 
is why they profess to favour the White Paper. 
They think if they eat sufficient humble pie, the 
triumphant politicians will be gracious enough to 
permit them to collect their loot and slink out of 
the country. Poor fools! 


We who will remain to face the crash lift up our 
voices, and call on Britain to save us from the fate 
of the loyalists in Ireland! 


India; 21st October, 1934, 
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Sea Power or Starvation 


By Admiral of the Fleet the Rt. Hon. Earl Jellicoe, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


EFORE we can undertake any examination 
in detail of the present position of Great 
Britain on the high seas, it is necessary to 

establish what we mean by the use of the term 
Sea Power.”’ 

My definition of Sea Power is simply the ability 
and the power to make use of the sea. The first 
essential for the use of the sea is ships, and it is 
the Mercantile Marine of the Empire which pro- 
vides the ships. The second essential is pro- 
tection for the ships using the sea. This is pro- 
vided by the Royal Navy. 

Sea Power is essential to the British Empire 
because it is the only means of communication 
between the greater portion of the Empire and the 
rest of the world. The British Isles, Australia, 
and New Zealand, and most of our Colonies, are 
surrounded by sea. Therefore all goods, whether 
imported or exported, have to be carried by sea. 
It is true that some passenger traffic could be 
transported by air; but air transport is not now 
feasible, nor is it likely to become so in our time, 
for the carriage of goods. 

In some parts of the Empire the life of the 
people is entirely dependent upon the receipt of 
food brought in ships. In Great Britain, the heart 
of the Empire, we depend upon import by sea for 
some two-thirds of the food which we consume. 

In Great Britain nearly the whole of the raw 
material for our industries comes in by sea; this 
includes practically the whole of our cotton, raw 
jute, hemp, oil fuel and petrol; three-fourths of 
the wool, half of the iron ore. 


Key to Prosperity 
Our export trade all goes by sea, its main items 


consisting largely of manufactured goods, coal, 


and so forth. This would be entirely ruined if 
we lost the use of the sea as a means of transport. 

Of the Dominions, Australia and New Zealand 
import little food but a good many other impor- 
tant articles, and both Dominions export great 
quantities of wool, meat, butter, etc.; and this 
trade is essential to the prosperity of the people. 
Canada is, of course, not so dependent upon sea 
communication, but she exports a great deal of 
wheat and other cereals by sea. 

The United Kingdom is the only country 
utterly dependent upon seaborne trade. 

Nobody will dispute the necessity of free sea 
communication for the life and prosperity of the 
Empire. I do not always agree with the views 
of Mr. Lloyd George, but he never said anything 
truer than when, opening the Imperial Conference 
in London in 1921, he referred to sea power in the 
following words :— 

We cannot forget that the very life of the United 
Kingdom, as also of Australia and New Zealand, has 
been built up on sea-power, and that sea-power is neces- 
sarily the basis of the whole Empire’s existence. 

Sea transport can be effected in two ways, either 
by ships carrying the Empire flag, or by foreign 


ships. There are naturally great disadvantages 
in the use of foreign ships for Empire trade. 

At the present time the situation as regards 
ships of the British Mercantile Marine is giving 
rise to great anxiety, partly owing to general 
trade depression, and partly by reason of the sys- 
tem of subsidies to merchant shipping adopted 
by many foreign countries. It is also the case 
that the British Empire has lost a considerable 
portion of the world sea-borne trade since the 
beginning of the Great War in 1914, and the per- 
centage of British vessels on the sea as compared 
with other nations is very much less than it was 
on the outbreak of war. 

In 1914 the aggregate percentage of the whole 
British Empire was 47, whereas in 1934 it stands 
at less than 33 per cent. 

During the twelve months ended 30th June, 
1934, there has been a big nett decrease in world 
tonnage amounting to 2,350,000 tons. The only 
countries which were unaffected were Russia, 
Greece, and Finland, which had slight increases. 


Minus a Million Tons 

The United Kingdom was by. far the biggest 
sufferer, the nett decrease in our shipping being 
nearly one million tons; the United States was 
next with a little over 300,000 tons. The high 
water mark of world shipping was reached in 
1931, when the total was 70,000,000 gross tons. 

The record amount of shipping ever broken up 
in one year was reached in 1933, when 2,500,000 
tons were sent to the breakers’ yards. 

In addition to breaking up ships, Great Britain 
has also sold a large number. So far as the effi- 
ciency of ships is- concerned, taking those over 
nineteen years old, the British percentage in exist- 
ence is 20, and the foreign 31. 

Briefly, the position is this. When war was 
declared in 1914, nearly half the merchant ton- 
nage of the world belonged to the United 
Kingdom, but even then it was not possible to 
satisfy the demands made on our shipping by the 
Empire and our Allies. To-day our share has, 
sunk to little over a quarter of the world’s total, 
and is still decreasing. 

We may well ask ourselves, therefore, what 
would happen to Great Britain in the event of 
another War! And that eventuality, despite the 
desire of all to avoid war, must not be left out of 
consideration ; should such an unfortunate thing 
occur as a war involving the British Empire, our 
enemies would, of course, do their utmost to 
prevent our use of the sea, hoping thus to starve 
us into submission. 

The Royal Navy is our insurance against such a 
contingency, and the money spent on the Fleet is 
the annual premium on a very sound policy. It 
works out at about two per cent. of the value of the 
Overseas Trade of the Empire, surely not an 
excessive sum, This expenditure of two per cent. 
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of the value of Imperial seaborne trade gives 
employment to some 90,000 officers and men of the 
Royal Navy and also to workers in shipbuilding 
yards, the iron and steel trade, and related 
industries. 

The main reason for the existence of the British 
Navy is defensive. Invasion of Great Britain 
would otherwise be easy from countries close to our 
shores by reason of our long coastline and small 
army. 

The rest of the Empire is not so open to invasion 
by reason of the long distances involved, but if 
attempted the small populations of the Dominions 
and long coast line would facilitate hostile land- 
ings. What is more, their vast territories are a 
tempting bait to over-populated countries with a 
pressing emigration problem. 

Australia, New Zealand and South Africa all 
recognise how much they owe to the British Navy. 
General Smuts recently said truly, ‘‘In our 
exposed position here we know what the protection 
of the British Navy means and we rejoice that we 
have that protection.”’ 

No other country is so placed as Great Britain. 
Even Japan is more immune from invasion because 
of the distance involved, and her large army and 
population. The United States is, for all practical 
purposes, self-contained, and could subsist in time 
of war on its natural resources. 


Vanished Supremacy 

To-day, as the result of the Washington Naval 
Conference and of the later one at London, Great 
Britain’s naval supremacy has vanished, her mari- 
time forces having decreased by roughly one-third, 
while her overseas obligations are as great, and the 
burdens for which she is responsible at least as 
heavy as they were in 1914, There are 80,000 
miles of communication on which British merchant 
ships are to be found. Ona typical day in a time 
of normal prosperity some 9,500,000 tons of ocean 
going British ships will be found on the high seas. 

In the early part of the war there were 53 British 
and 18 allied men-of-war besides 22 British armed 
merchant-ships operating in the Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Indian Oceans on trade protection. Yet the 
losses inflicted by German commerce raiders 
totalled 120 ships, although only two light cruisers, 
the Emden and the Karlsruhe, and two armed 
merchantmen, Mowe and Wolfe, were at work. 

Incidentally, it should not be forgotten that we 
were fortunate in our geographical position, which 
enabled us more or less to ‘‘ cork ’’ the neck of the 
bottle wherein the Germans lay. Two other Ger- 
man merchant raiders, in attempting to put to sea, 
were sunk by ships of the Grand Fleet. Our diffi- 
culties would have been immensely increased if the 
enemy’s ports had not lain where we could so 
easily close them. 

In present conditions of naval reduction we 
should have less than thirty cruisers for the defence 
of trade, a hopeless figure in the light of our 
requirements as experienced during the Great War. 
It is true the number of cruisers to which we are 
limited—fifty in all—was only accepted until the 
3lst December, 1936. For many years the 


Admiralty has regarded seventy as the irreducible 
minimum. 


This figure was reached when we were told not 
to regard the United States as a potential enemy, 
but the converse is scarcely correct. I have on 
occasions heard it stated by United States naval 
authorities that they must have cruisers armed with 
eight-inch guns to deal with British merchant 
vessels carrying six-inch guns! 

Personally, I am very doubtful if seventy 
cruisers are sufficient for the protection of our 
trade. 

The safety of mercantile traffic in home waters 
became a most difficult problem in 1917 when the 
Germans started unrestricted submarine warfare. 
Not until after the entry of the United States in 
April of that year was it possible to start a general 
system of convoys, partly because we could not 
before then assemble our convoys in American 
ports, partly because we had not sufficient cruisers 
to form the ocean escort, and partly because we 
had not enough destroyers, or other fast vessels to 
shepherd convoys through the submarine danger 
zone. 

By November, 1917, the convoy system was in 
general use, having started in June, and we had, 
including United States destroyers, a grand total 
of 449 ships engaged in the protection of commerce. 
To-day we have only 183 available, of which 108 
are over age. The difficulty in a similar situation 
to-day would be immense. Though the Treaty of 
London ordained that submarines must conform to 
the rules of international law to which surface 
vessels are subject, yet not all nations have signed 
that Treaty. 

Power of Blockade 

If towns and ships are to be victims of indis- 
criminate aerial bombardment, can one be certain 
that the Treaty of London in regard to submarine 
warfare will be observed ? 

Mr. French, chairman of the House Naval 
Committee in the U.S.A., said in 1927, ‘* Stop the 
lanes of the sea to the ships of Great Britain and 
suffering would be brought to the people of the 
British Isles within a period of weeks. Turn to 
the United States .... The lanes of the sea 
might be closed to us for weeks or for years. 
Should the necessity arise the United States within 
her own territory could sustain her people.”’ 

A vexed question of the day is the freedom of 
the seas. President Wilson among his ‘‘ fourteen 
points ’’ proposed ‘‘ absolute freedom of naviga- 
tion upon the seas outside territorial waters alike 
in peace and in war.’’ Curiously enough he also 
suggested that ‘‘ for the enforcement of inter- 
national covenants the seas might be closed.”’ 

If offensive force between states is permissible at 
all, is there any good reason for permitting it on 
land and not at sea? As Mr. Dana, the United 
States jurist, observed, ‘‘ Economic pressure from 
the sea takes no lives, sheds no blood, imperils no 
householders.” 

If all trade at sea were to be allowed to run quite 
free in war the use of the most effective means of 
shortening war would disappear. The voice ot 
Great Britain depends on her power of blockade, 
and if we are restricted only to effectual war on 
land then Britain’s power to stand up either for 
her own rights or the defence of the weak will be 
a thing of the past, 
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Flying Red Herrings 


By Major Oliver Stewart 


ED herrings have grown wings since the 

MacRobertson air races between England and 

Australia. Government spokesmen, official 
and unofficial, have been busy ever since with the 
new kind of flying red herring; they have been 
busy confusing the issue raised by the significant 
facts. Some of the most inaccurate statements 
about flying that have ever been made, have been 
advanced recently to excuse Britain’s backward- 
ness in commercial and service aviation. 


We have had a recrudescence of long letters in 
the newspapers written by Air Ministry apologists. 
One letter discussed British commercial aviation, 
but omitted to mention that unsubsidised com- 
panies are running air lines in competition with 
the subsidised company, are offering lower fares 
for the same passage, and giving higher speeds. 
It omitted to explain the fact that the three 
technical devices employed in all up-to-date com- 
mercial aircraft—variable pitch airscrews, retract- 
able undercarriages and aerodynamic speed range 
devices—are not found in any machine operated 
by the British national company, or in any Royal 
Air Force machine. In short, this letter was a 
red herring. 


Blame the Government 


It will divert the attention of all those who are 
aeronautically uninstructed, and unfortunately that 
is a large number. But if, after incontrovertible 
evidence that it has allowed British aviation to fall 
behind, the government is allowed to go unscathed, 
the British public will show that it has lost its 
critical faculties and that it is ready to be lulled by 
any kind of verbiage. 


Let the lessons so plainly taught by the 
MacRobertson races be rehearsed in brief. The 
first lesson was that British pilots are as good as, 
if not better than, any others. The names Scott 
and Black, Cathcart-Jones and Waller, Melrose 
and MacGregor and Walker are evidence enough. 
The second lesson was that British aircraft con- 
structors are as good as, if not better than, any 
others. They won the race. The third lesson is 
that the essential technical features of the British 
machine that won the race, features it possessed 
in common with the American machine that was 
second, are not to be found in any British com- 
mercial or service aeroplane in regular use. 


If it be put in another way it may be said that, 
to win the race, British designers had to build a 
machine incorporating technical features which 
they are not allowed to employ in machines 
ordered by the Air Ministry or by firms which are 
under direct Air Ministry control. It is no good 
saying that British manufacturers could have 
employed these devices in standard machines, but 
did not choose to do so. While they knew that 
their chief customer disliked such devices they had 
no choice in the matter. And the race showed 


that directly they were freed from that customer’s 
influence, they instantly turned to the variable 
pitch airscrew, the retractable undercarriage and 
the aerodynamic speed range device. 


The government has permitted British aviation 
to lose ground during the past three years faster 
than it has ever lost ground before. Since 1931 
technical development in this country has been 
non-existent. The Air Ministry has been furiously 
active in trivialities; in issuing notices to airmen, 
in tying down constructors and. pilots more and 
more firmly, in consolidating its position of 
absolute control. It has not lifted a finger to 
stimulate any real practical advance in aircraft or 
engines. 


I want to make it clear that I do not attribute 
this failure on the part of the Air Ministry to its 
political heads. But the political heads of the 
Air Ministry are held up by entrenched officialism. 
It would take a strong man—perhaps stronger 
than exists in political life at present—to free him- 
self from that officialism. But in the hope that 
such a man may yet emerge, let me outline once 
again the essential programme of development that 
must be undertaken. 


Development Programme 


I put this programme in the pages of the 
Saturday Review many months ago—long before 
the MacRobertson races. I will put it again now. 
First, a Royal Air Force’high speed development 
Flight must be established on the lines of the 
Schneider Trophy high speed development Flight, 
but concerned with landplanes as well as seaplanes. 
Second, a stratosphere development Flight must 
be established to investigate the possibilities of 
high flying, both civil and military. Third, a 
competition must be instituted to stimulate design 
progress in light aeroplanes. 


An intermediate step might well be taken by 
ordering immediately three De Havilland Comets 
such as won the Melbourne race and using them 
for experimental work. This would act as recogni- 
tion and ,recompense to the firm that built them 
and enable much valuable information to be 
gathered. Three experimental high speed mail- 
planes might also be ordered from the same firm 
and an order might be placed with some other 
firm for three high speed passenger aeroplanes. 


This would overcome the initial inertia. And if 
it were followed by the adoption of the programme 
I have outlined, the lost ground might be recovered 
in two or three years. Sir Philip Sassoon spoke 
the other day of a big government air development 
plan. Until I hear exactly what this plan is and 
exactly when it was first formulated I shall regard 
it as one more of those queer creatures, the flying 
red herrings. 
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Japan Wants Security 


Why She Demands Naval Equality 
By Robert Machray 


NOTHER Armistice Anniversary, marked 
by the customary solemn ceremonial and 
services, now hallowed by fifteen years’ 
observance here in London, throughout the 


country and wherever else the flag flies, may well 


bring back to the memory that other commemora- 
tive occasion when the nation, by its representatives 
in Parliament, united in giving thanks to Almighty 
God for the ‘‘ Great Deliverance ’’ from immeasur- 
able disaster by victory in the War. After passing 


through a period of terrific danger and frightful 


losses, Britain and the Empire were safe again ; 
there was peace, with security. It was security, 
however, that gave peace its value. 

It was in the minds of the men of that day that 
the security of England was established—at any 
rate, for a very long time to come. Little did they 
think that not many years were to pass when 
there would still be peace but security would be 
gone, as the result of a pacifist gospel that put 
safety last—such, alas! is the position of England 
to-day. Japan looks at the situation, particularly 
her situation, in a very different light. She, too, 
wants peace, with security, but her demand for 
naval equality is inspired by her unchangeable 
conviction that safety comes first. In essence her 
attitude is precisely the same as that of France; 
and both are perfectly right, while ours is entirely 
wrong. 

The Crucial Question 

Whatever may be uncertain or obscure in what 
is reported concerning the Naval talks now pro- 
ceeding between the British, American and 
Japanese, the one thing that emerges with absolute 
clearness is that Japan will not be satisfied with 
less than naval equality with England and the 
United States. In fact, everybody interested 
knows that this is the crucial question around 
which these conversations turn, though no official 
statement has been given out by the Japanese or 
by the other delegates. But there has been plenty 
about it in the Press of Japan, though nothing 
has appeared that bears the distinct impress of 
the Japanese Government. However, the Editor 
of Current History, a monthly magazine issued 
by the New York Times Company, has in his 
November number come very near publishing a 
pronouncement on the subject by the Government 
of Japan in the shape of a longish article entitled 
** Japan’s Case for Sea Power.’ 


This article was written in response to a request 
addressed to the Japanese Government for an 
official presentation of its naval policy, and _ its 
author, Captain Gumpei Sekine, an officer of the 
Japanese Navy for twenty-four years, is at pre- 
sent serving in the Navy Intelligence Department 
in Tokyo. The article is both interesting and 
important. Except for one or two references to 
Japan vis-a-vis Soviet Russia, described as having 


‘* one of the strongest armies in the world,’’ and 
to Great Britain, about whom nothing much is 
said, Captain Sekine devotes himself to showing 
just why his country must and will have naval 
equality, no matter what the United States may 
have to say against it. He is extremely polite in 
his argument, but as he has an answer for all the 
American objections, he is serenely confident that 
Japan’s case is proved. 


Denying with scorn the accusation that Japan is 
now dominated by a group of reactionaries, he 
declares that the naval policy of her Government 
faithfully reflects the opinion of a ‘‘ preponderant 
majority ’’ of her population that the removal of 
the disadvantageous restrictions of the existing 
naval treaties and the abolition of the dis- 
criminatory ratios are absolutely essential. He 
stresses the point that the demand of the Japanese 
to be freed from these restrictions and ratios does 
not mean that they seek for armaments superior 
to those of other Powers. The primary considera- 
tion, he insists, is the ‘‘ firm establishment of our 
sense of national security by a fair balance of 
strength among the Powers,”’ no nation being able 


to menace another by reason of superior 
armaments. 


Peace of the Orient 

Facts and figures are adduced to demonstrate 
that as the existing treaties provide for qualitative 
limitations for Japan besides assigning to her an 
inferior ratio, her present navy is inadequate to 
guarantee her national defence. The decade in 
the Far East following the Washington Conference 
is depicted as a most trying ordeal to the Japanese, 
as it stretched their patience to breaking, and 
drove them to the conclusion that the 5-5-3 ratio 
impaired their national prestige so seriously that 
even their neighbours held them in contempt. 
Yet, we are reminded the peace of the Orient 
depends on a strong Japan. Consequently the 
Japanese feel that alike for their security and their 
prestige the shackles of the treaties must be 
broken off. On that they are determined. 

While admitting that Japan has a great and 
powerful army, this writer maintains that it is not 
nearly enough. For, the full protection of her 
““sea lanes’ is the prerequisite for her national 
existence; ‘‘ under no circumstance can she afford 
to suffer defeat at sea,’’ to quote his words, and 
it might be an Englishman who wrote them! But 
we have forgotten how very near we came to 
being defeated on the sea. It is impossible to do 
more than outline Captain Sekine’s able and most 
patriotic article, nor shall I attempt to criticise 
it—in a way, it is above criticism, for the soul 
of a nation which it expresses is a sacred thing. 
But I would have every Briton know that what 
Japan seeks is peace, with security, and then ask 
himself whether that is what we have in England. 
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Safe Britain Must 
Strong 


By Admiral Mark Kerr, C.B., M.V.O. 


N the Saturday Review’s ‘‘ Notes of the 
Week,’’ Nelson is referred to in the sare 
paragraph in which reference is made to the 

wonderful flight of Scott and Black. The con- 
nection of the work which Nelson did for the 
preservation of our country and Empire, and in 
building up our trade with nations across the seas 
with the record time of under three days which it 
took Scott and Black to fly from Mildenhall to 
Melbourne is really very appropriate. 

Children in all schools should be taught the 
foundations on which the Empire rests, and I fear 
this teaching is very much neglected. We do not 
keep Navies, Armies, and Air Forces for the sake 
of indulging in war as a pastime, but for the sole 
purpose of keeping our communications safe for 
the trade on which our very lives depend. 

Every youngster should be taught that we im- 
port three-fifths of our food, and also a great 
quantity of raw materials from which to manu- 
facture goods to send abroad in exchange for the 
imported food. Barter still exists, and gold is 
only used for adjusting balances. This must be 
obvious to everyone if they have been taught that 
the whole of the gold in all the banks of the world 
is about £2,200,000,000, and that the population 
of the world is about 1,860,000,000. If the gold 
was divided among the people of the world, each 
one would only receive a little more than 23s. as 
their capital; so that neither people nor countries 
can pay in gold, and in reality barter is still th> 
principal means of trade. 


We Would Starve 

It will, therefore, be apparent to children as wel! 
as to adults who know the above facts that 
if our communications at sea are broken, in a few 
weeks we would starve! 

The value of the air to our communications may 
not be so apparent, but I think that if the follow- 
ing truth is taught to both children and adults, 
they will see how necessary is the Air Force to 
preserving our sea communications in war. 

During the whole of the Great War, not a 
single merchant ship was sunk which was escorted 
by flying-boats, seaplanes, or aeroplanes. The 
reason for this immunity has been explained by 
submarine and U-boat officers who have ex- 
perienced being bombed from the air. Nothing, 
they say, is so terrifying as being attacked by an 
enemy whom you cannot see or fire at, and who can 
reach you in a few seconds to drop his depth 
bombs within a few feet of the submarine, in 
order to break her up altogether or by loosening 
all the bolts and rivets, which allows water to enter 
into the vessel, making it extremely problematical 
as to whether she will ever reach home. 

Consequently, when enemy submarines saw that 
vessels or convoys were being escorted by any of 


the above-mentioned aircraft, they wisely 
descended to the depths and did not attack. 

It is therefore obvious that the idea of doing 
away with air bombing at sea without making it 
internationally conditional on the total abolition of 
the submarine or U-boat, would leave this country 
at the mercy of any nation having submarines 
which could attack vessels on our trade routes. 

The past history of the effect of sea power upon 
the communications and trade of the world should 
also be taught in simple language. 

In the 18th century the Emperor Joseph the 
Second of Austria and Hungary, realising that 
overseas trade would be of value to his Empire, 
approached Holland (who had lately got the worst 
of her struggle with Great Britain on the sea) and 
arranged with her to hand over to him the fortified 
towns in the Austrian Netherlands, after which 
he persuaded the Empress Catherine of Russia 
to assist him. The British sea-carrying trade 
began to diminish at a great rate, and continued 
to do so until Pitt came into power in 1783. 


Combination of Genius 

This great statesman appreciated the vital 
necessity of sea commerce to Great Britain and, 
fortunately for us, he also realised the genius of 
Admiral Lord Nelson. The result of their com- 
bined work not only restored the command of the 
sea and the commerce to our country but consider- 
ably enlarged the amounts of the imports and 
exports, as well as the size of our Mercantile 
Marine. 

As the British sea power again came into being, 
the ambitions of the Emperor Joseph and the 
Empress Catherine vanished into the mist of dis- 
appointed hopes. As Captain Mahan, the 
American seaman and writer, wrote: ‘‘ All their 
arrangements were quietly frustrated by Pitt’s 
ministry, which forbade (British) seamen to serve 
in any foreign ships; and, upon the ground that 
the nation was to be strictly neutral, made the 
contractors to renounce their engagements. 
Catherine then turned to Holland, who also 
refused aid, pleading the same purpose of 
neutrality. This concert of action between two 
maritime states brought Russia to abandon so 
distant an expedition,”’ which referred to Joseph’s 
intention to send a fleet into the Eastern 
Mediterranean and open up trade. 

Finally it would pay us to subsidise, if necessary, 
air lines that would be at least as fast and good 
as those of other countries, otherwise foreign lines 
will cut us out and we will lose trade, for remember 
the three foundation stones of business are manu- 
facture, advertisement, and speed of communica- 
tions, and these air liners would if, unhappily, 
war should be forced upon us, be worth their 
weight in gold. 
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They Trusted Haig 


By Boyd Cable 


O every commander of armed forces in war 

whose pame is writ in history as a great 

leader, there attaches a mysterious and 
indefinable something for which 1 can find no 
name, but which exists as certainly as the man 
himself. 

I might call it a power of inspiration—that is 
of inspiring those under him with a confidence, 
a belief, a trust in his leadership, in his never ask- 
ing more of them than they can give, in his 
sympathy and understanding. 

In our own history Nelson perhaps had this mys- 
terious quality to a greater extent than any other 
man; and in other nations, Napoleon is the out- 
standing example of a personality which in battle 


is an invaluable asset to a commander and his 
forces. 


Haig had this quality, of great leadership to a 
marked degree, and this is the more remarkable 
when we consider the vast numbers on whom he im- 
pressed it, the hundreds of thousands of men who 
never even saw a glimpse of him, to whom he was 
a personally unknown quantity. 

In the little Army of pre-War and early War 
days, the commanders of Corps, Brigades and 
Divisions were known throughout all ranks and 
branches of the Service in all the items of their 
military records and good or bad personal 
qualities. In the Army Corps which Haig com- 
manded in 1914 his men were perfectly familiar 
with his career—in the Sudan, in the Boer War, 
as Inspector General in India, as G.O.C. at Alder- 
shot, and so on throughout. 


November 11th, 1914 

On that past experience and knowledge of him 
his Army Corps in 1914 based a trust that was 
justified to the full when time and again his 
generalship called forth the praise of military his- 
torians and strengthened the confidence of his 
troops. 

November llth is now Armistice Day; but in 
1914 it was the culminating day of the enemy 
effort to break through at Ypres, when the 
Prussian Guard, fresh and at full strength, hurled 
its fifteen battalions of picked men against our 
slender and weary line, and Haig’s Corps bore 
the main brunt of the onslaught. 

Out of that battle one of his Brigades emerged 
with 500 left out of a full strength of 4,500; one 
of its battalions with one officer and 60 odd men. 
His 7th Division in three weeks at Ypres lost 
10,000 out of 12,000 of all ranks. Such punishment 
could only be endured by troops inspired to fight 
to a finish, to hold on “‘ at all costs’ (as Haig at 
one crisis ordered must be done) by a supreme 
confidence in their Higher Commands, their 
Commander-in-Chief, and their Corps Com- 
mander. 

One can understand how this personal know- 
‘ledge of their Commander could inspire Haig’s 


old Army troops ; but it is less easy to understand 
how the same feeling about their C.-in-C. could 
have spread and grown among the new armies he 
came to command. But, unquestionably, it did 
grow, and it became an accepted faith with the 
troops that Haig would pull us through. 

I have never known or heard of such a 
courageous act, such a dependence by a Com- 
mander on the faith and trust of his troops as 
Haig displayed when he issued his famous ‘‘Backs 
to the Wall”’ order. 1 doubt if there was any 
other man, in France or out of it, who would have 
dared to issue such an Order, with all the risk that 
it might be taken as a cry of despair, a weakness 
that sought to throw on his men responsibilities a 
Commander should carry himself. 


But Haig knew his men; and his men knew him 
and appreciated the meaning of his Order, so that, 
far from sapping their moral strength, it roused 
them like a douche of cold water on a weary 
athlete. What is more, Haig rightly gauged his 
country men and women. His Order woke the 
nation to a supreme effort as nothing else in the 
War did; washed out in a day all the bickering 
and wrangling in the munition factories and on 
the ‘‘ Home Front ’’ that had been threatening to 
disrupt our military power. 


Fire and Fury 

One might have thought that the smash-back 
Haig’s armies suffered in the Spring of 1918 would 
have weakened or destroyed that impalpable faith . 
in his leadership, might have made them move 
diffidently, hesitatingly, and fearfully into any 
further battles. Haig quickly proved that 
unbroken success and continuous victory is not an 
essential to inspired and inspiring leadership. 

It was only in May-June that the German push 
reached its high watermark; and in August the 
British armies were attacking again with a fire 
and fury, a determination and even a zest that 
showed how firmly they trusted they were being 
rightly led. 

The attack on the Amiens front which was the 
first of the successive British hammer blows, was 
Haig’s plan, prepared and offered at Foch’s own 
request, and accepted by him in its entirety. The 
resu!t of the first attack is fading into forgetfulness 
now—except among Haig’s troops who were there 
and remember the six-mile deep bulge driven into 
the German positions, the thousands of prisoners 
and hundreds of guns taken in the first day. 

When the British Armies’ forward drive brought 
them up against the ‘‘ impregnable ’’ Hinden- 
burg line, and a possible prolongation of the war 
into another summer if it were held, it was 
entirely on Haig’s responsibility and against the 
declared doubts and disbeliefs of the French 
Supreme Command and all other authorities, that 
our attack was launched against the Line, broke 
it, and with it broke Germany’s last hope. 
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Supplement to the SATURDAY REVIEW 


Field Marshal Earl Haig 


The Quick and the Dead 


has out-soared the shadow of our night; 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain... .. 
j Can touch him not.” 
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An Armistice Memory 
By H. Warner Allen 


N November 11, 1918, | drove from Nancy 
to Massevaux in that little corner of Alsace 
which had been wrested from Germany in 

the first days of the war and held ever since. 
‘* Finished .. . . finished,’’ shouted the peasants in 
lumbering carts decorated with a few evergreens 
and tricolour ribbon to celebrate the Armistice, 
when they saw a car with khaki uniform passing. 

Massevaux was no more than a few miles from 
the trenches, but it was so cosily tucked away in 
a fold of the mountains that neither bomb nor 
shell ever reached it. There throughout the war 
Alsatians who had been made Germans after 1870 
lived rejoicing in their recovered French citizen- 
ship, but sorely distressed as to the issue of the 
struggle, for they knew as no others the strength 
of Germany and they were almost in the forefront 
of the battle. In case of defeat their doom was 
sealed. Each year they bravely kept up the tradi- 
tional Christmas rejoicings and I had enjoyed their 
hospitality again and again. Never, perhaps, were 
the outward marks of festival more honoured than 
at that terrible Christmas eve of 1915. The 
Christmas tree and ball were gay with pretty girls 
in the lovely native dress and officers in uniform. 
There were presents for everyone, even for myself, 
the one foreigner in their midst. 

Only at midnight the mask was thrown aside, 
when we all trooped out to the midnight mass, and 
hundreds about to die took their last com- 
munion. Everyone knew that the officers and 
men who thronged the church, from General 
Serret, the beau ideal of the Chasseurs Alpins, 
with his faithful colonels, down to the private in 
trench-stained blue were about to take part in a 
forlorn hope, in a mad attempt to recover the bare 


and useless summit of the Hartmannswillerkopf. 
The Germans had boasted that they had captured 
it. The authorities demanded that it should be 
recaptured for the sake of the communiqué. 

Outside, the air was shaken with the noise of 
guns. Inside the dimly lighted church, until the 
organ pealed out, there was silence broken only 
by the sobs of women. 

Forty-eight hours later the greater part of those 
brave men—Serret and his colonels among the 
number—had given their lives in vain. 

* * * 

Now the nightmare was over. 

Massevaux was gay with flags. As | jumped 
from my car, my host and his pretty daughters, 
who were on the pavement, greeted me 
with embraces and cries of joy. They were 
weeping for happiness. 

I was carried off to a luncheon in which exulta- 
tion and tears fought for mastery. There were 
few French officers present; for by the strange 
chance of war the line was being held by a division 
of American negroes, but the guests were for the 
most part Alsatians and their families, who had 
clung through weal and ill to their love of France. 

‘* A Nos Morts”.. . “ To Our Dead”... 
the silent toast hushed laughter and merriment. 
A veteran who had fought for France in 1870 broke 
the silence: ‘‘ They did not die in vain.” 

Then we went down to the trenches just beyond 
Thann ard watched the enemy celebrating his 
defeat. The Germans were blazing off all their 
rockets and Verey lights like a firework display. 
There was not a man in their front lines, but from 
far behind in the second position there came the 
sound of choruses of thanksgiving. 


Eve in 


BEAUTIFUL trait of the French is their 

devotion to the dead—those loved ones 

who, in their poetic way of saying, have 
gone before. French Catholics celebrate not only 
our All Saints Day but also the day following, the 
** Jour des Morts,’’ when prayers are said for souls 
in Purgatory. 

On both these Holy Days, _ black-garbed 
Parisian families visit in thousands their great 
cemeteries. They take with them flowers autumnal 
and artificial, and also curious and complicated 
bead-work wreaths, which they lay on the family 
graves. Nor are the august dead of the nation 
forgotten. It is a touching sight to see the crowds 
of mourners moving slowly through the dense 
unlovely graveyards with their shabby monuments 
and tawdry decorations, metropolitan resting 
places of the dead which would certainly never 
inspire an immortal elegy. 


Paris 


In the consecrated ground which bears the name 
of Pére Lachaise, Jesuit Confessor of Louis XIV, 
sleep many famous men. It was here the Com- 
munists of 1871 made their last stand. In godless 
days there was an inscription on the gates 
declaring that “‘ la mort est un sommeil éternel,’’ 
but this was later removed. The nearby cemetery 
of Ste. Marguerite holds the remains of that little 
Dauphin whose pathetic end Balzac called a 
greater stain on France than the execution of 
Louis XVI. To Ste. Marguerite went many 
Royalists on pilgrimage to his shrine. Montpar- 
nasse and Montmartre (Mont des Martyrs, where 
St. Denis was beheaded) also received crowds. 

There were the usual official ceremonies at the 
Arc de Triomphe, attended by the President of the 
Republic. M. Rivollet, Minister of Pensions, 
later laid on the tomb a wreath of cornflowers— 
the flower of France’s Unknown Soldier. 
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The Prince in the Jungle 


_. the world knows of the Prince of Wales 
as a great sportsman: a Royal pioneer in 
air travel and an absolutely fearless horseman. 
As a shot, with shotgun or rifle, he cannot claim 
the skill of His Majesty the King; but that is 


‘hardly surprising since there are but few men 


to-day who could justifiably make that claim, and 


the Prince has never had quite the King’s love of 
shooting. 


That, however, he is far from being an in- 
different shot with a rifle will be clear to those who 
read that absorbingly interesting book ‘‘ Sport and 
Travel in East Africa,’’ an account of the Prince’s 
two visits to Africa in 1928 and 1930, compiled 
from His Royal Highness’ private diaries by 
Patrick R. Chalmers (Philip Allan, 12s. 6d.). 


That record shows that the Prince brought off 
several fine shots at moving game—one of them 
at a galloping lion 140 yards off. It also con- 
tains stories of truly thrilling incidents when the 
Prince’s life was in danger and when he displayed 
at critical moments that cool courage which seems 
to come so natural to him. 


Adventure with a Rhino 


On one occasion he was taking a film of a rhino 
who had been awakened from his slumbers. The 
animal was irritable. 


Sullenly he wondered who had disturbed him. And 
he had every intention of finding out. Lastly, he 
caught sight of the camera. He snorted angrily and 
charged it. The Prince said afterwards that he felt 
like a practical joker, caught out by a victim who lacks 
a sense of humour. But it was (he said) Finch-Hatton 
and Ritchie who were responsible for the safety of the 
operator. So he kept on turning the handle and 
hoping for the best. The best had been had the 
rhinoceros done a swerve from the ‘“‘ heave-to ”’ shots 
that promptly kicked up the dust at his feet, but devil 
a swerve did he. So, as he was now within a stride or 
so of the instrument, Ritchie and Finch-Hatton fired 
into the brown of him. At the shock he swung left, 
inissing the camera by nearly a yard. As he passed 
out of focus, H.R.H. hopped aside and Ritchie placed 
a final bullet behind the big shonlder. But (so said 
H.R.H.) it was bad luck that so gallant an old chap 
should have forced one’s hands. 


Another narrow shave was with an elephant. The 
Prince had shot one and he did not want to shoot 
another—‘‘ unless it was an exceptionally sporting 
case ’’—so he tried to make a member of his staff 
have the shot at the next one they came acrdss. 

While this discussion was going on the elephant 
vanished and they followed after him. Suddenly 
there was a terrific scream with the crashing of 
thorns ten yards away and the monster was 
charging down upon the party like an express 
train. 

The hunter, Peter Pearson, pushed the Prince 
out of danger backwards into a thorn bush and he 
and Captain Salmon fired three shots at point- 
blank range into the elephant’s head. This turned 
him, and then Pearson put a fourth and fatal shot 
into the bull’s shoulder. 


The book also tells us of a time when the Prince 


-and Captain Salmon were lost in a practically 


uninhabited part of Uganda, with night coming on 


and heavy rain falling and, most uncomfortable 
experience of all, a lion hanging about them and 
roaring, as H.R.H. expressed it, ‘‘ down the back 
of his neck.” 


As the Prince’s main object was to observe and 
photograph rather than shoot big game, the 
photographs reproduced in the book have more 
than usual interest. 


East Anglian Sketches 


R. S. L. BENSUSAN’S “ At the Sign of 

the Wheatsheaf’? (The Unicorn Press, 

12s. 6d., illustrated by M. Simone, with an intro- 

duction by Lord Ernle), is not the sort of book 

that one wants to read at a sitting. It is rather a 

book to keep beside one’s bed, so that one can 

refresh oneself from time to time with some 
delightful anecdote or rural life. 


The book is a collection of vignettes each com- 
plete in itself and the author makes no attempt to 
weave any continuous thread of narrative through 
his work. To have done so would indeed have 
been a foolish endeavour and would have defeated 
the aim of the writer, which is to show each incident 
in the lives of the East Anglian rustics complete 
in its own setting. 


We suppose that nowhere in England are 
‘‘ furriners ’’ looked ‘upon with more suspicion 
and even deadly hatred than in the marshlands. 
The habit of ‘‘ keeping themselves to themselves ”’ 
is ingrained in these descendants of the Vikings 
and of ancestors well versed in the arts of 
smuggling and piracy. It cannot be a hundred 
years ago when twenty-two Revenue Men were 
found neatly stacked, eleven aside, in their cutter, 
Tollesbury way, with their throats slit as prettily 
as one could imagine. 


Tollesbury blamed Mersea and Mersea blamed 
Tollesbury, and no one was ever brought to 
justice. But a grandson of one of the participants 
in that morning’s fun is alive to-day. 


Mr. Bensusan knows his East Anglia inside out, 
and he draws his pictures with a sure pen. There 
is Mrs. Ram, who incurred the _ greatest 
unpopularity by refusing to allow her fellow 
villagers to pilfer from her mistresses’ hen house 
and garden while she was away. Most un-neigh- 
bourly this was voted and seemingly quite out of 


keeping with the idea that one good turn deserves 
another. 


Mr. Bensusan can make an ordinary incident 
such as a one day visit to London interesting. 
But perhaps it is unfair to label such a visit as 
ordinary. Anyhow, ‘‘ Mr. Timm, who has been 
to London twice already, faced the ordeal with 
fine courage, merely shutting his eyes in the 
tunnels. Mrs. Timms, a seasoned traveller, was 
braver still.” 


This is certainly a book for the bedside, a faith- 
ful companion on Sunday mornings. It would 
take a very hardened stockbroker to relegate it to 
a shelf. D.L.L. 
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Gas in the Great War 


ote Great War afforded many instances both 

of the thoroughness and the limitations of 
German mentality: on the one hand the meticu- 
lous attention to detail, on the other a singular 
lack of imagination and a general inability to see 
the forest for the trees. 


The Germans, in making use of poison-gas for 
the first time in any war, had the enormous 
advantage of launching a novel and terror-striking 
experiment against an enemy wholly unprepared 
for such an attack. But so confident were they of 
the success of this callous violation of the Hague 
Convention, which they themselves had _ signed, 
that they omitted altogether to take into their 
reckonings either the effect this experiment might 
have on world opinion or the possibility that it 
might be employed against them in retaliation 
most disastrously on a terrain where the prevailing 
winds for ten months in the year are westerly. 


The first German gas attack was in April, 1915, 
and it was not till the following June that the 
British Government decided on_ retaliatory 
measures and the secret gas unit was formed by 
Sir John French. 


Major-General C. H. Foulkes, who was respon- 
sible for the organisation of the special gas 
Brigade and for its work right through the war, 
and who was also in touch with all the research 
work in connection with the manufacture of gas 
and its propulsion as well as defence against: it, 
has now written the first really authoritative book 
on the subject of gas warfare from the British side 
(‘‘ Gas, the Story of the Special Brigade,’’ Black- 
wood, 30s., with maps, charts and numerous 
illustrations). 


The War’s Most Effective Weapon 

As to the part played by gas in the war, General 
Foulkes makes the following comment: 

Probably the total number of gas casualties among 
all the belligerents in the Western theatre alone 
amounted to fully a million, and American writers 
have suggested that considering the small numbers of 
the special gas troops employed and the low total per- 
centage of gas shells fired (about 5 per cent.) gas was 
easily the most effective weapon used in the Great 
War. However that may be, it was certainly one of 
the factors which led to the Allied victory, and it was 
increasing in importance and might have played a 
decisive part in 1919. 

Had the war continued without demoralisation 
on the enemy side, General Foulkes believes that 
its whole character would have been changed. The 
width of No Man’s Land would have been gradu- 
ally extended, the poisonous fumes hanging over 
it forming a barrier between the armies as effective 
as inundation. Unconcealed trench systems would 
have been untenable and the stabilisation of armies 
in entrenched positions would have been no longer 
possible. Gas-proof tanks co-operating with 
aeroplanes would have been the weapons ~of 
offensive. 


Finally, he warns his readers against entertaining 
the hope that the use of gas in war can be pre- 
vented by agreement. ‘“* Its infinite possibilities 
in a scientific age preclude any such hope.”’ . 


Selected Novels 


66 Wwuo Once Eats Out of the Tin Bowl,” by Hans 
; Fallada, translated by Eric Sutton (Putnam, 
s. +). 

This book has already been translated into nine differ- 
ent languages and has attained the distinction of being 
a best-seller in them all. It is a grim, but extremely 
powerful story with the moral that there is little or no 
chance for the average convict as a free man, since the 
prison must always remain his inevitable home. The 
language at times may offend the squeamish, but the 
tragedy of the lives so vividly presented holds one 
throughout the 582 pages. 


“The Looms Are Silent,’’ by Maxence van der 
Pg translated by Frederick A. Blossom (Cassels, 
s. pe 

An excellent translation of a very moving story of a 
strike in a French textile town with all the suffering it 
involved and the good and evil qualities it evoked— 
generosity, courage and humanity, on the one hand, 
and brutality and selfishness on the other. 


“Written in Red,” by Evelyn and Riddell Morrison 
(Heath Cranton, 7s. 6d.). 

A tale of the ‘‘ Old Contemptibles ” and their chivalry 
and gallantry in France, of a French girl’s courage and 
of the romance born of the war and its perils. There 
is an old-fashioned flavour about this novel that is one 
of its chief charms. 


“‘ Silver Collar Boy,”’ by Constance Wright (Dent, 6s., 
illustrated by Rex Whistler). 

_An exquisite little tale of Queen Anne’s days with 
illustrations to match the beauty and grace of its telling. 
The author, the publishers assure us, is an unknown 
writer. But the way she handles her story of her lady 
of fashion and the latter’s little black page shows she 
has little to learn from more practised writers. 


““ Upside-Turvydown,” by George Woden (Hutchin- 
sons, 7s. 6d.). 

Readers of ‘‘ Sowing Clover ’”’ and ‘‘ Our Peter,”’ which 
we reviewed at the time they were published, will not 
need to be reminded of Mr. Woden’s gifts as a novelist. 
In this new book he mingles for us, in brilliantly enter- 
taining fashion, a love story, a mystery and adventure. 


“High Dudgeon,” by Albert Frost (Chatto & Windus, 
illustrated, 7s. 6d.). 

The wrapper and title page tell us that ‘“ Nicholas 
Bentley drew the pictures.”” In their humour the 
‘pictures ’’ are a fitting accompaniment to Mr. Frost’s 
text. It is a hilariously amusing tale that compels 
laughter on every page. 


an Barriers,” by John Sorsky (John Heritage, 
7s. 6d.). 

The barriers of the title are those between Christians 
and Jews in the East End of London. It is the story of 
a mixed union and the tragedy that followed it. The 
emotionalism is perhaps too strongly stressed, but it is 
a fine story. 


Sun,” by Peter Neagoe (Hutchinsons, 
7s. 6d.). 

This is a first novel, thongh its author is well-known 
as a short story writer. The wrapper tells us that it 
took four years to write. Its background is Transyl- 
vania with its old folklore affecting the lives of the main 
characters in the book. It is a tale of passion, a villain’s 
betrayal and of love. A vivid picture of one of the less 
known corners of the world. 


“The Hour Glass,” by Winifred Duke (Jarrolds, 
7s. 6d.). 

Miss Duke is endowed with her full share of the art 
which conceals art. She tells her story so simply and 
straightforwardly and presents her characters so 
naturally, with all their virtues and shortcomings, that 
one is apt to miss the skill with which she performs her 
task. In this book she gives us a series of delightful 

rtraits of real people of various ages from seventy to 
our. 
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Some Good Thrillers 


$6 (THREE Dead, One Hurt,’’ by Scobie Mackenzie 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode, 7s. 6d.). 

There is a Stevenson tonch about Mr. Mackenzie’s 
writing. He takes one to Skye, and one has the true 
Highland atmosphere to give impressiveness and reality 
to the story he tells. And it is a tale that grips one 
from beginning to end. 


“‘ The Spies of Peace,” by Wyndham Martyn (Herbert 
Jenkins, 7s. 6d.). 


Espionage may be at its height in time of war, but 
it never ceases. There are Spies of Peace to track down 
the armament and other secrets of the various Powers, 
and it is with these Mr. Martyn deals in a book that is 
well above the average of adventure stories. The 
characterisation throughout is excellent and the central 
figure is one who at once commands the reader’s interest 
and admiration. 


“For the Defence: Dr. Thorndyke,” by R. Austin 
Freeman (Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d.). 


A young man, having witnessed a murder on the 
King’s highway, fails to report the matter and gets 
involved in such a mesh of circumstance that he is even 
tried for murdering himself! Dr. Thorndyke straightens 
out the puzzle. Mr. Freeman, as usual, tells his tale 
very convincingly. ad 


“‘ The Execution of Diamond Deutsch,’”’ by Cecil Free- 
man Gregg (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). 


Here we have the big-hearted Inspector Higgins again 
in a story full of exciting incident and romance. In this 
instance the Inspector plays a minor réle, the main part 
in the undoing of a great ruffian being played by another 
notable character. 


‘“The Black Death,’ by Moray Dalton (Sampson 
Low, 7s. 6d.). 


Fourteen people go on a day trip by motor coach to 
Cheddar. While they are in the caves there is an air 
invasion of Britain by an enemy only specified by the 
fact that its airmen speak of their “‘true Aryan descent’’! 
Gas bombs are dropped which wipe out the whole British 
population except the party in the caves. When the 
party eventually emerges from the caves, where they 
have been temporarily imprisoned by the fall of rocks, 
they find themselves in a land without inhabitants ex- 
cept swarms of hungry rats. What happens afterwards 
we must leave those who read this grim story of an 
unprepared Britain to discover. 


‘*Murder of My Patient,’ by Mignon G. Eberhart 
(John Lane, the Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.). 

There is clever characterisation as well as murder in 
this story of a Nurse who is also a crime detector and 
who finds herself among a well-bred, cultured family 
whose members are distinguished for their self-control 


and their insistence upon putting family before every- 
thing else.” 


“i Curtain,’ by Alan Melville (Skeffington, 
Zs. 6d.). 

This book, the cover informs us, has been recom- 
mended by the Crime-book Society. The recommendation 
seems deserved. A leading actor is shot dead during 
the first night of a musical comedy, and a Scotland 
Yard Inspector and his journalist son are in the audience 
at the time. They take charge of the proceedings in 
their own original way. A crime story in a new and 
entertaining form. 


“The House with the Stained Glass Windows,” by 
Winston Graham (Ward-Lock & Co., 7s. 6d.). 


_ A young man goes to a Harley Street specialist and 
is told he has only six weeks to live. After this he 
engages in an adventure of knight errantry which pro- 
duces a whole crop of further sensational adventures. 
He finds romance and discovers in the end that the 
specialist he went to was a fraud and that he is really 
quite sound in health. A tale of many thrills. 


TWENTY 


YEARS AGo 


the flower of English manhood 
was dying in Flanders fields. 
More than a million were to 
die before Peace came in 1918. 


The British Legion exists to- 
day to honour their memory 
by helping those of their 
comrades who survived only to 
suffer totally undeserved hard- 
ships and privations. 


The Legion’s work for ex- 
service men includes—relieving 
distress—workshops and homes 
for disabled—finding employ- 
ment—sanatorium for tubercu- 
lous—care of war orphans— 
pensions for prematurely aged 
—assistance for blind, etc. 


PLEASE HELP THE 
LEGION TO HELP 


by paying generously for your 
Poppy on 


POPPY 


and, if you are able, by sending a 
donation to Captain W. G. Wilcox, 
M.B.E, HAIG’S FUND, 23, 
Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 


10 November 1934 
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Gleanings from New Books 


Big Game Hunter's Narrow Escape 


QYE of the best of recent books on big game hunting 
is Captain Conyers Lang’s ‘‘ Buffalo ’’ (Ivor Nichol- 
son & Watson, 18s., with map and 120 illustrations). 
Captain Conyers Lang some two years ago suddenly 
decided that he would like to see something of Africa 
and do a little big game hunting. For this purpose, he 
went to Cape Town, chartered a light Ford motor van 
lorry, equipped himself with stores and gaily set forth 
on a lone safari, hoping some time to reach Cairo. He 
never actually got to that destination as a buffalo he was 
hunting in Kenya sadly interfered with his plans by 
trampling on him, breaking his pelvis and almost killing 
him. He had shot several lions on his way up, but 
buffalo hunting especially appealed to him. Once before 
he had had a very narrow escape from death with a herd 
of buffalo rushing over him after killing one of his 
“‘ boys,”’ but he was not to be deterred from the sport of 
hunting them. His final adventure was: the result of 
foolishly, as he admits, following up a wounded animal. 
The beast turned on its tracks in the thick bush and 
took him unawares. One of the “ boys ” with him fied, 
cannoning into him as he went and sending him sprawl- 
ing. All he could do was to force his rifle against the 
beast’s mouth and fire. This merely enraged the animal 
still more. Captain Conyers Lang was hurled to the 
ground. He clutched one of the animal’s back feet only 
to be thrown aside. The charging at him and the 
trampling on him continned. Then one of the “‘ boys,’”’ 
after picking up the Captain’s rifle and dropping it by 
his side, distracted the buffalo’s attention. He was 
charged at, but stepped aside. Turning, the buffalo 
passed close to Captain Conyers Lang. With his left 
hand he raised the rifle and fired, with the muzzle almost 
touching the animal’s head. This shot finished the 
buffalo. But Captain Conyers Lang had to spend four 
months in hospital and undergo three operations as the 
result of the injuries he had received. 


In the Holy Land 


Mr. H. V. Morton brings to the writing of his travel 
experiences a literary grace and an antiquarian zeal that 
makes his books both easy and delightful to read. In 
the latest of these books he takes us to the Holy Land 
and has much to tell us of every town and village 
associated with the life and ministry of Christ—‘‘ In the 
Steps of the Master,’? (Rich and Cowan, Illustrated, 
7s. 6d.). The country and its way of life remain, he finds, 
remarkably unchanged despite all the efforts down the 
centuries to the — day to westernise Palestine. 

Accordingly, ‘‘those of us who go ‘o | ales_ine and Trans- 
Jordan to seek out the past are not disappointed.’’ The 
Holy Sepulchre he describes as a small cell lined with 
marble, six and a half feet long and six feet wide. When 
he visited it there was a Bulgarian pilgrim kneeling at 
the marble slab which covers the rock where Christ is 
believed to have been placed after the Crucifixion. The 
pilgrim was kissing the slab repeatedly, while tears ran 
down his face and fell on the stone. ‘‘ He prayed aloud 
in a trembling voice. Then taking from his pocket 
various pieces of dirty paper and a length of ribbon, he 
tubbed them gently on the Tomb and put them back in 
his pocket. He rose up. Looking into his eyes I 
realised that I was looking at real happiness. This was 
his life’s dream. I had never seen such happiness before. 
He then turned towards the Greek monk. The monk 
understood. Nodding gravely, he lowered one of the 
lamps on a chain and taking a piece of cotton wool he 
dipped it lightly in the oil of the lamp and with this 
made the sign of the Cross upon the peasant’s face. The 
old man sank down on his knees and turned again to the 
Tomb, unwilling to leave, incoherent with faith and 
devotion, his big, scarred hands touching the marble 
lovingly as if stroking the hair of a child.’’ This is but 
a sample of many purple patches in Mr. Morton’s book. 


A Famous Mountaineer 


Dr. Julius Kugy has long been known as the 
uncrowned king of the explorers of the Julian Alps which 


rise due north of Trieste. But he has also done much 
mountaineering in Switzerland, Savoy and Damuphiné, 
and his book on his mountaineering experiences covers 
all these regions. An English version of it under the 
title ‘‘ Alpine Pilgrimage ”’ is published by John Murray 
at 12s. The translation is by Mr. H. E. G. Tyndale, a 
keen Alpinist, and the book contains some 25 photo- 
graphic illustrations. In his preface Dr. Kugy explains 
what his attitude to mountaineering is. The question of 
achievement is to him unessential; he has always, he 
says, disliked the word ‘‘ Bergsport.” ‘To me it 
savours of superficiality. One shonld not seek for a 
mere scrambling-ground’ among the mountains, but 
rather for their spirit. This is not a book of sport, nor a 
Climbers’ Guide. It is an endeavour to describe those 
benefits which the mountains have poured upon my life; 
a thank offering, or even, if it might be so, a Canticle 
‘sung to the glory and praise of the hills.”” And it is this 
spirit that informs the whole book. Here and there we 
may get atouch of sorrow at the loss of some dear 
friend, but on the whole it is a song of ecstacy and joy 
over the gifts of the mountains to their climbers. 


The Story of the Mandrake 


The mandragora or mandrake has suffered a decline in 
reputation during the last three centuries, and to-day, 
in the civilised part of the world at any rate, it is 
regaredd more with curiosity than awe. Those who have 
examined its roots have noticed their resemblance to 
human shapes, and it was seemingly this resemblance 
that produced some of .the ancient superstitions con- 
nected with the plant. The ancient Egyptians seem to 
to have realised it had potent powers as a soporific. The 
Greeks and Chinese made use of it for love philtres and 
evidence of its amatory properties is also afforded by the 
reference to it in the book of Genesis. By the Middle 
Ages a great deal of superstition appears to have formed 
round the plant. Elaborate ritual was prescribed for 
uprooting it. The man who had to gather it was told to 
take a dog with him, fasten him to the root and entice 
the dog to pull out the root by showing him meat or 
bread, the man stopping up his ears lest he should hear 
the fatal mandrake ‘“ shriek.’”? It was believed that the 
mandrake had a human heart at its roots, and there was 
also the tradition that if the plant were pulled up at 
certain holy seasons, the evil spirit that guarded it would 
appear and do the bidding of the gatherer. These and 
other interesting points connected with the story of the 
mandrake are set out in a very interesting book on the 
subject by Mr. C. J. S. Thompson, Hon. Curator of 
Historical Collection of the Museum of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons (‘‘ The Mystic Mandrake,” Rider & Co., 
with 30 illustrations, 15s.). 


The Joys of the Angler 


Having passed as, he tells us, the allotted span of 
three score years and ten, Dr. Richard Lake, who has 
been a keen angler for some forty years and has fished 
rivers and lakes in England, Scotland and Ireland and 
pursued his favourite sport in Canada and South Africa 
as well, modestly feels that perhaps his experiences may 
be of some interest to fellow disciples of old Izaak. Hence 
he has written a small book entitled ‘‘ Fishing Mem- 
ories ’? (Sampson Low, Marston and Co., 5s.). He 
disclaims offering any instruction, yet he has much to 
tell us, in the course of his = narrative, of 
rods and tackle, the different varieties of flies for trout 
and the fishing pros of various rivers and lochs. 
That he is a true disciple of Old Izaak is evident from his 
answer to the question why he loves the sport. ‘‘ What 
I really went for was for a period of peace and quiet, the 
sounds and scents of the country and an occupation 
exacting, at the same time relaxing, absorbing and rest- 
ful. . . Fishing is a contemplative science conducing 
to both mental and moral rest; it soothes and calms the 
restless and irritable, teaches observation, quickness of 
eye and hand, stimulates the study of nature, teaches 
the rongh gentleness, shames the parsimonious and 
affords to the liberal nature endless opportunities of 
practising his foible.” 
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RIGHT HON. JOSEPH 
ALOYSIUS LYONS; P.C. 
1932; Prime Minister and 
Treasurer, Australia, since 
1932; Member for Wilmot, 
Federal House of Represen- 
tatives, since 1929; b. 
Sep., 1879; s. of Michael 
Lyons; m. 1915, Enid Bur- 
nell; five s., five d. Educ. 
State and convent schools; 
Univ. of Tasmania. Premier 
of Tasmania and Treasurer, 
1923-28; Minister for Rail- 
ways, 1923-24; Minister of 
Mines, 1925-28; Member of 
House of Assembly, 1909-29; 
Postmaster-General and Min- 
ister for Works and Rail- 
ways, Australia, 1930-31; Act- 
ing Commonwealth Treasurer, 1930-31; Leader of United 


Australian Party, and Leader of the Opposition, House of 
Representatives, 1931. 


The Futility of Safeguards 
By Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
NE of the wisest sayings of Disraeli— 
to whom Mr. Baldwin recently paid 
tribute as the apostle of Modern Con- 
servatism—was that he had no faith in any states- 
man who attempted to solve the problems of our 
Empire without a knowledge of its history and of 
the lessons to be deduced from it. 

Yet to-day our Government is putting forward pro- 
posals for the future Constitution of our Indian Empire, 
while completely ignoring the patent facts of India’s 
history; and ignoring also the failure of the recent 
attempts to establish in other parts of the Empire a 
travesty of democratic self-government based on the 
surrender or effacement of British authority. 

We all know that the root-principle of the White Paper 
—as formulated by the Socialist Government in 1930 and 
meekly accepted by the Conservative leaders a year later 
—is the transfer of the whole civil administration from 
British to Indian legislative and executive control, sub- 
ject to certain ‘‘ Safeguards during a period of transi- 
tion’ exercisable by the Governor-General and Governors 
of Provinces. 

The White Paper advocates rely almost exclusively on 
these “‘ paper” safeguards, and doubtless will claim a 
few weeks hence that the Joint Committee have stiffened 
them up. 

But those who have studied recent happenings in India 
and other parts of the Empire know that in practice these 
safeguards will be valueless. 

Even the Moderate Indian delegates to the Joint Com- 
mittee made it clear in their final Memorandum that they 
will not accept them. The Rt. Hon. S. S. Sastri went 
so far as to denounce the mild proposal to continue for 
five years British recruitment for the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice and Police as an ‘‘ intolerable indignity,’’ and a few 
weeks ago demanded full Dominion Status. The Con- 
gress goes further and demands complete independence. 

If we look to other parts of the Empire we see 

that in the Irish Free State every one of the 
Safeguards—the oath of allegiance, appeal to the 
Privy Council, payment of land purchase 
annuities and of pensions in the Treaty and Act 
of 1922—has been repudiated within the last few 
years with impunity. — 
. In Malta we recently granted a Constitution similar 
to that now proposed for India. It has already broken 
down hopelessly, and the Governor has had to resume 
control. Lord Strickland, the late Prime Minister of 
Malta, in the House of Lords on November Ist, aptly 
called the attention of the Government to “ some lessons 
applicable to India from the failure of designedly most 
ample Safeguards in the Constitution of Malta,” 


The Empire 


But an even more glaring instance is that of Ceylon. 
The ramshackle pseudo-democratic Constitution of 1931, 
based on adult franchise, has already proved unworkable, 
owing to the determination of the Sinhalese majority to 
repudiate Imperial obligations, such as the Ottawa 
Agreement, eliminate the British element in the ad- 
ministration, and disregard the rights of all the Minority 
Committees, British, Burgher (Dutch), Muslim, Indian, 
etc. 

A newspaper correspondent in Colombo sums up the 
position: ‘‘ The majority desire more power for them- 
selves and the removal of the Safeguards now placed in 
the hands of the Government. The Minorities find in the 
Governor’s reserve power their guarantee of security.” 

Meantime things are at a deadlock, and a revision of 
the three-year-old Constitution is talked of. In India, if 
we rely on Safeguards, the result will be fifty times worse 
than in Malta or Ceylon. Whatever we may think of 
Mr. MacDonald as Premier, we must admit that he 
showed a prophetic vision when, in the Irish Home Rule 
Debate of 1912, he said: ‘‘ I am one of those who have 
no faith in any Safeguards in an Act of Parliament.” 

Our Conservative M.P.’s to-day could not do better than 
adopt those words as their slogan. Mr. Baldwin and 
Sir Samuel Hoare can hardly ignore the warnings of 
their leader, the Prime Minister. 


Australia and Lower Tariffs 
By Geoffrey Tebbutt 


IRST into the slough of depression and among 

the first countries to drag themselves at least 

partially out of it, Australia secures a stronger 

grip on the solid earth of recovery by the long- 

deferred agreement of the Country Party to share 

the responsibility of government with Mr. J. A. 
Lyons and his United Australia party. 

The September .election, while confirming the anti- 
Labour verdict of 1931, deprived Mr. Lyons of his abso- 
lute majority in the House of Representatives. Even in 
the three years in which he held it, he would have been 
glad of the actual co-operation instead of the sometimes 
precarious goodwill of the Country Party. Again this 
year, it seemed that he would have been obliged to rely 
upon Country Party antipathy to the Labour groups to 
tide the Government over divisions on _ essential 
questions. 

The latest concession of four places in the Cabinet, 
with Dr. Earle Page as deputy Prime Minister, has, 
however, overcome the objections of the Country Party. 
The coalition is accomplished, Australia is assured of 
stable government for a further three years, and the 
direct representation of the agrarian interests should 
make for a more representative interpretation of the will 
of the Commonwealth than in the one-party reign of 
Mr. Lyons. 

It is a sign of the times in Australia—a sign, too, of 
hope for Britain’s export industries—that two men of 
such diverse political antecedents should, by a remark- 


We have received a shoal of messages from 
questions, warmly congratulating us on the 
British public with information on Empire 
intention to devote a definite space to a 
already pointed out, this is an era in Imperial 
tation, and Ottawa has already proved what can 
indeed, every part of the Empire, has its own 
in the heart and centre of that Empire, should 
what is agitating the outer and often most 
our second series of short articles by cor- 
knowledge of the subjects they discuss. 
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able turn of the wheel, come together at the head of the 
new Government. 

Mr. Lyons, a member of the Labour Ministry which, 
during the crises of 1930 and 1931 imposed the highest 
tariffs in Australia’s history, now has as his lieutenant 
the chief apostle in Australia of low tariffs. Tariffs were 
the stumbling-block in the two previous sets of negoti- 
ations to bring Dr. Page and his followers to the active 
support of the Government. 

The influence of the Country Party in the 
Cabinet, thrown on the side of lower tariffs 
to assist the primary producers, should produce 
at any rate a gradual decrease in the obstacles 
encountered by British experts to the Common- 
wealth. 

The combination is bound to magnetise the hostility 
of the Scullin and Lang Labour parties and of manufac- 
turing interests which aim at a national industrial devel- 
opment behind a tariff wall. But the new Government 
holds a majority of twenty over the two Labour parties. 
Free from the gnawing doubts of the Country Party’s 
attitude during the past three years, it should be a more 
assured and virile administration than its predecessor. 

Its solidity should greatly ease the task of the High 
Commissioner, Mr. S. M. Bruce, in his 1935 programme 
of converting or redeeming in London loans totalling 
£85,000,000. Its resistance to the policy of Mr. Walter 
Elliot that the Dominions should curtail their meat and 
dairy produce exports to Britain will be redoubled by 
Country Party influence. But the same influence may 
see to it that some counteracting opportunity to British 
manufacturers is afforded. 

There is, as in all coalitions, the danger of internal 
friction. Mr. W. M. Hughes, back in office for the first 
time since 1922, is no lover of Dr. Page and his prin- 
ciples. That old warlock, when last I met him in London, 
had mellowed from the pugnacity of his great days as 
Prime Minister. But the fire of Wales burns deep 
beneath superimposed hard-bitten Australian experience. 

Mr. Lyons may need his personal influence and 
poe ga to keep his team pulling towards identical 
goals. 


Canada’s New Central Bank 


By “Canuck ” 


R. GRAHAM TOWERS, the recently 

appointed Governor of the new Central 

Bahk of Canada is on his way back to 
Ottawa, preceded by Mr. J. A. C. Osborne, his 
Deputy Governor, and the much talked of innova- 
tion will soon be an accomplished fact. 

The creation of this additional Government bank has 
caused apprehension in some quarters. The excellence of 
the existing Canadian commercial banks and the service 
they rendered the public in good times and bad is so 


well known that laymen asked why anything more was 
necessary. 


individuals and associations interested in Imperial 
experiment we have started of providing the 
matters of importance. Every week it is our 
discussion of Imperial Affairs. As we have 
relations of the closest co-operation and consul- 
be done in both directions. Each Dominion, and, 
problems, and it is well that the British people, 
understand and appreciate what is happening or 
important portions of it. In this issue we publish 
respondents who can claim to have expert 
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But Canada, like other countries, felt that she shonld 
have a Central Bank to accept responsibility for the con- 
trol of the country’s currency. The bankers themselves 
explained that in the past no one admitted this responsi- 
bility. The Dominion Government issued the legal 
tender, but it was felt that there had not been any 
adequate machinery to follow each situation as it arose 
and take steps to enlarge and contract the amount of 
currency issued. This machinery is now provided by the 
new bank. 

Once the decision was made, the attitude of the Com- 
mercial banks towards this innovation caused a good 
deal of speculation. The argument of the Government 
and the Central Bank authorities is that if circumstances 
prove that the Central Bank is good for Canada and 
assists the business of the country as a whole, then it is 
bound to be good for the commercial banks. In any event 
it will not have any serious effect on their earning powers 

After allowing for the 43 per cent. dividend for 
shareholders and the usual reserve, all the profits 
in the Bank of Canada will go to the Government, 
so that, while it is a bank owned by private stock- 
holders, in another sense, and a very real one, it 
is a national institution, which has no axe to grind 
and is only concerned with the public interest. 

The fact that Canadians view this enterprise with great 
favour is shown by the subscriptions to shares in the last 
month. There were 13,000 subscribers for the $50 shares 
sold at par, an average of seven shares per person, a clear 
indication of Canadian interest all over the country in the 
part they could have in this new adventure. 

As for the bankers, they seem unanimous in their cheer- 
ful acceptance of the Central Bank and their determina- 
tion to do all in their power to smooth the path of the 
new Governor. They take the point of view that the 
Central Bank is a necessity in order to keep pace with 
new conditions, like a piece of machinery added to an 
already smoothly running machine to enable it to adjust 
itself to new emergencies. 


Dominions Guards 
By the Dominions Editor 


MONG the resolutions to be submitted to the 
British Service League conference this 
week at Melbourne was an interesting one 

suggesting the desirability of forming a Dominion 
Guards regiment to be added to the existing 
Brigade of Guards. 

On the face of it the suggestion has much to commend 
it. Each of the Dominions now has direct relations with 
the Crown, and Dominion sentiment attaches immense 
importance to that relationship. And, as the Guards’ 
special privilege and duty is to guard the person of His 
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Majesty the King, what could be more appropriate than 
that some share in that privilege and honour, already 
accorded to Scotland, Ireland and Wales, should be ex- 
tended to the Dominions ? 

The first obvious difficulty, of course, is that of the 
distance between this country, where the Sovereign 
resides, and the various Dominions. Then, again, there 
are the questions connected with the expense and its 
apportionment. 


But are these difficulties really insuperable? 
And with the King’s Silver Jubilee in prospect— 
an event to be celebrated throughout the Empire— 
would there be any lack of the auspicious moment? 


Clearly no move in this direction can come except on 
the initiative of the Dominions’ Governments themselves. 
The idea, however, has been put forward and, even if 
nothing comes of it in the near future, that may not 
necessarily mean that we have heard the last of it. Some 
ideas, intrinsically sound and commendable, have a way 


of permeating slowly—especially where official minds are 
involved. 


South Africa 
History in the Making 


HEN General Smuts returns home—an 
announcement of his departure may be 
expected any day now—he will find his 

hands full, for he is expected to take a most 
prominent part in the new fusion administration 
of the South African Party and the Nationalists. 
He is, I understand, relied upon to keep the tight 
rein on Hertzog in the Cabinet. 


Early next month (a conference has been fixed, I under- 
stand, for December 8th and 9th) the S.A.P. and the 
Nationalists will get down to the business of laying ‘‘ the 
enduring basis of peace in our national life.” Those are 
Smuts’ own words, used at St. Andrews, and his speech 
there, incidentally, has removed much of the uneasiness 
over here regarding the Status Act, which seemed to 
many people to be expressly directed against the British 
connection. 

The grand pact of union and fusion between the two 
great parties will, as Smuts has said, be one of the biggest 
events in the history of South Africa. All that must be 
watched is that the newly-awakened national enthusiasm 
does not go too far. 


The sweeping electoral defeat of the Germans in 
South-West Africa and the probability of South- 
West Africa joining the Union Government as a 
fifth province, is another sign of the times, After 
sixteen years of the principle of freedom that 
governs the British Empire, even the Germans 
seem to have no desire to sacrifice that freedom 
for Nazi doctrines. in point of fact, the Nazi 
leaders have been quietly but efficiently expelled 
from the South-West, without much protest from 
the German population of -just over 10,000 out of 
a European population of 31,000. 


* * 


Sir John Reith has finished his report on broadcasting 
conditions in South Africa, and is now speeding back on 
his way to England. We over here who know Sir John 
have a sneaking suspicion that as an expert on his subject 
he can hardly be bettered, but as an administrator he is 
a decided flop. For the sake of the Union, we hope that 
future programmes will not be based on B.B.C. examples, 
or the question of secession is bound to crop up again. 


I have been talking to a Cape Town business man now 
staying in London. He is fixing up agencies for multiple 
lines which he hopes to run out there, but he tells me that 
the pig-headedness of some British business houses has 
to be seen to be believed. In one case, he was offered 
three months’ credit on a certain line. He told the firm 
that German rivals were offering six months for similar 
goods. ‘‘ Take it or leave it ’’ was the attitude adopted. 


Again, in women’s fashions. These, instead of being 
released simultaneously throughout the Empire, are first 
shown in London. Foreign competitors copy the ideas 
with the result that in South Africa the women are wear- 
ing ‘‘ English” fashions made in Japan or Germany 
many weeks before the English originals arrive. | 


THE INDIA DEFENCE LEAGUE 
APPEALS 


for the support of all patriotic people in its 
struggle to defend our Indian Empire from 
becoming a second Ireland ! 


For information apply to: The Chief Organiser 


INDIA DEFENCE LEAGUE 
48, Broadway, Westminster, London, $.W.1 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE 


Founded in 1901. 


Patron—H.R.H. Princess Lovisr (DucHEss oF ARGYLL) 
Hon. Pres.—H.R.H. FIELD-MarsHaL THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, 
K.G., K.T., K.P., P.C., ETC., ETC. 
Vice-Patron—THE DucHEss oF ATHOLL, D.B.E., M.P. 
President—THeE Rieut Hon. FREDK. Bt.. P.C., D.C.L. 
Chairman—PROFESSOR E. A. GARDNER, M.A., LITT.D. 
(late Vice-Chancellor London University) 
Hon. Treasurer—THE LORD ASQUITH, K.C.B. 


- To promote the exchange of Teachers between the 
Mother Country and the Dominions, and the ex- 
change of letters between School Children in all 
parts of the Empire. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary. 


ORD MARSHALL HOUSE, 124, BELGRAVE RD., 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 


THE TASTE OF EMPIRE! 


Do you know the Best Empire Brands ? 
Are they easy to bu 
in YOUR Town? 

The Empire Homemakers Institute 
was formed to promote the better knowl > 
and buy-a-bility of good Empire G 2) 

in every town. 
Membership costs only 1/- a year. 
Join today and let us begin to help you. 


THE EMPIRE HOMEMAKERS INSTITUTE 
12, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
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Congratulations on our Empire Feature 


A Veteran Soldier Speaks 
[From General Sir B. Blood} 


SIR,—I am sure that the idea underlying your Empire 
feature is excellent, and you have begun with four very 
instructive articles, which I have read carefully and 
with great interest. We of the R.E. have very friendly 
relations with the Engineer Corps of the several Domi- 
nions and Crown Colonies, some of which have been 
granted, with our full approval, our Armorial Insignia 
and Mottos, and bear titles closely resembling our own, 
also with our full consent. 

As regards India also, I served 32 years actually in that 
country, held three Commands there as a General Officer 
in peace time, was Chief Staff Officer of the Chitral Relief 
Force in 1895, as a Brigadier-General, and as Major- 
General commanded the Malakand Field Force and the 
Buner Field Force in 1897-98. 

Hence I take the greatest interest in India, where 1 
have many old friends still; not the least of the friends 
made in India being Sir Michael O’Dwyer, whose valuable 
article on your page 338 heads your new record of 
Imperial Affairs.” 

Another strong bond of the union between our old corps 
of R.E. and their brethren of the Dominion Engineers is 
the arrangement by which the Rolls of Honour of the 
Australian, New Zealand and Indian Engineer Corps are 
kept together in St. Paul’s Cathedral, where the Canadian 
Roll will also be deposited when it is completed, together, 
as we hope, with certain others. 

I am proud to say that I have had a good deal to do 
with this last arrangement especially ! 

Altogether, you will easily understand that I am much 
interested in your ‘‘ new departure.’’—With best wishes, 


BINDON BLOopD. 


Western Australia and the Commonwealth 
[From Sir Frank Fox] 


SIR,—Allow me to offer you my warmest congratula- 
tions on your new experiment of providing the British 
public with informative articles on important questions 
aliecting the various parts of the Empire. 

I feel sure this new feature will be welcomed by the 
vast majority of your readers who will appreciate the 
patriotic objects you have in view. 

Having said this, may I be permitted to make a few 
observations in regard to one of the articles you pub- 
lished in your last issue ? 

I hope, and believe, that with further considera- 
tion your contributor, Mr. Geoffrey Tebbutt, will 
recognise that the West Australian Secession petition cuts 
clean across the ideal of British Empire unity—the best 
hope there is in this surely vexed world of ours for the 
forces of peace and progress—and will recognise also that 
the arguments for it are only of temporary validity. 

Indeed the irony of events despatched two potent 
messages of argument against the petition to the King 
whilst the messenger was carrying it to London. The 
Melbourne Air Race showed that West Australia and New 
South Wales can be put within a day’s touch of one 
another : the argument of isolation by distance vanishes 
into the clouds. The just accomplished union of the 
Country Party and the National Party in Australia marks 
the first step to remedy the undoubted tariff grievances 
of the Western State, peopled by “primary producers,” in 
regard to the extrtmist tariff policy of the Eastern States. 
The ‘‘ Country Party ” stands for moderate tarifis which 
will consider the primary producer’s interests. 

Secession by West Australia would mean a deliberate 
departure by our race from the policy of mutual conces- 
sion to settle differences. Separation has perhaps its 
excuses in less happy lands when differences of race or of 
distorted religious ideas have led to areas being cut up 
into units obviously impossible of sound economic de- 
velopment. Within the British Empire it can have no 
shadow of reason; for the keystone of that structure is 


the principle that no difficulty is insoluble between men 
of goodwill following a common purpose. 

In the first steps of the movement to unite the British 
Communities of the Australian Continent into a Federa- 
tion, it was recognised that the great Western area had 
some claims to special consideration. Indeed the first 
plan was to form the Union without that State. But in 
charge of its destinies was a man of real Imperial 
imagination and strength of purpose, “Big John Forrest,” 
who graduated as a statesman in the school of explora- 
tion and of pioneer settlement. 


‘“‘ Big John,” he is remembered so rather than as Lord 
Forrest, was chiefly responsible for the fact that when 
the present King opened the first Australian Parliament 
at the dawn of this century for the first time in history 
there was a whole continent united under one flag over 
one people. Since then Australia has contributed a 
glorious share to Empire history; and it is sophistry to 
suggest that a seceding State would not lose its share 
of that great sentimental heritage. That would be no 
mean loss and enough reason to veto any idea of going 
out of the Australian family council in a huff. 


True, West Australia has economic grievances, but I 
insist they are temporary ones and due for quick removal. 
In Australia the East, with its great coalfields, and sea- 
ports fitted to develop trade with Asia and America, is 
naturally destined to a great industrial development. The 
West will have to depend for generations chiefly on its 
primary products, gold, wheat, cattle. 


Partly because of the stubbornness of the Home Country 
in moving towards the policy of Empire economic unity 
as first propounded by Joseph Chamberlain, the industrial 
centres of Australia, in the post-Federation period, were 
led into an exaggerated and wasteful factory develop- 
ment. The Free Imports rabies in Great Britain (then 
under the Cobden spell) was matched by a Tariff rabies 
in Australia. 


Unpractical Economists 

Chiefly at the prompting of unpractical economists of 
the Labour Party, there developed a policy of encourag- 
ing every and any proposal for local manufacture, no 
matter what the penalty imposed on the consumer or the 
irritation caused to friendly export markets. The millions 
of good customers for food products in Lancashire, for one 
example, were soured by tariff clauses which could not 
possibly affect considerably Australian employment. 

It was all very foolish, but democracy is not immune 
from folly in economic matters. Apart from its general 
bad results in unnecessarily raising the cost of living in 
Australia, and in interfering with the export prospects 
of Australian products, this defective policy imposed a 
special grievance on Western Australia, a State of primary 
producers with little or no direct interest in factory 
development. From that grievance came the secession 
movement. 

But the grievance is not an insoluble one. In fact, its 
solution is apparently imminent, and the Country Party 
will have enough influence to ensure in the coming year a 
sounder tariff policy. 

Let West Australia take the sound British way of 
settling controversies in the family circle by friendly and 
patient negotiation —Yours faithfully, 

FRANK Fox. 


Just What Was Wanted 


SIR,—In reading my Saturday Review this week I have 
been very much interested in the new feature which you 
have introduced, giving authentic and up-to-date Empire 
news. 

This will, I am sure, fill what has been a very muclr 
felt want in British journalism. It will increase my 
interest in your weekly issue, and I have no doubt will 
generally enhance its popularity and usefulness. 

House of Commons.. W. T. Suaw, M.P, 
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How Long Are 


DrarR Lapy Houston, 


Can you tell me how much longer the British Bulldog 
is going to lie with his head on his paws—just watching 
and giving an occasional growl—while those who should 
ote friends would rob him of his soul, if they were 
able? 

How long now before he springs and bites hard—so 
hard, I hope, that our country will never again forget 
that there is ‘“‘ a time limit ’’ for foolery ? 

I am also anxious to know why the second verse of 
the National Anthem is never syng to-day. Surely af 
no time have those words been more applicable? 

What IS the matter with us? Would that we had 
more like you — and those who work with you — and 
things would not be as they are to-day! 

P. Dupin (Mrs.). 

7, Salisbury Road, Southsea. 


Wake Up, Great Britain ! 


SIR,—If the three members of the ‘‘ Mutual Admira- 
tion Society ” of the present so-called National Govern- 
ment would only STOP patting each other on the back, 
murmuring “ Peace, Perfect International Peace,” and 
find time to read the three books on Germany recently 
published—*‘ Why Nazi?” Hitler, Whence and 
Whither,”’ ‘‘ Germany, Prepare for War ’’—they would 
then see how the “‘ Peaceful ’”’ friends across the water 
are preparing events for the New Year—on sooner ? 

What are we going to do about it? 

N.O. 


Lessons from Aztecs and Incas 


SIR,—In the review of ‘‘The Spanish Conquistadores’”’ 
reference is made to the astounding victories of Cortes 
and Pizarro over the Mexicans and the Peruvians 
respectively. 

There is an invaluable lesson for ourselves. The 
Mexicans were defeated, partly because of the hatred 
which they had roused among their neighbours, who 
readily sided with the Spaniards; more because of the 
imbecile folly of Montezuma, the Baldwin of his day. 
Still, they put up a stubborn fight, and the Spaniards 
and their native allies captured Mexico only when its 
inhabitants were utterly exhausted by famines and 
disease. 

The Peruvians lived under a kind of Socialism which 
seems to have been actually a success in that the serfs 
were prosperous and contented. But it rotted all courage 
and enterprise out of them; so that once the Inca was 
taken prisoner their resistance, compared with that of 
the Mexicans, was contemptible. 

Let us take the double warning. 

WINIFRED ROBERTS. 


Clothing for Ex-Officers 


[From Major-General Sir Sydney D’A. Crookshank, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., C.1.E., D.S.O., M.V.O.] 


SIR,—As you had a good hit at the Association in 
your issue of the 20th October, it would now be gratefully 
appreciated if yon would about turn and lend us a help- 
ing hand by making known the plight of the many 
ex-officers who are urgently in need of clothing. The 
recent cold snap has led to an increased number of 
pitiable applications from ex-officers and their depen- 
dants for warm wearing apparel, and I feel sure that a 
good word from you in the next issue of the Saturday 
Review would bear fruitful results. 

The following extract from our last Annual Report sets 
forth the work of our Clothing Store during the year 
ended 30th September, 1933 :— 

“‘ Clothing Store.—There has been an amazing increase 
in the very welcome receipt of contributions to the 
Clothing Store this year, thanks mainly to the helpful 
spirit of some of the daily papers and weekly periodicals 
who have inserted, without charge, announcements of 
the needs of the Clothing Store, and thus brought it to 
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We to Suffer ? 


the notice of their readers. This has enabled the Asso- 
ciation to fit out 1,206 ex-officers during the past year— 
being 364 more than the previous year. The pressing 
needs of this Clothing Store are painfully disclosed by 
the distressing conditions of the numerous applicants, 
and it is hoped that there will be no falling off in contri- 
butions of clothing, as even with this increase it has 
unfortunately been necessary to turn away about one in 
three of the applicants. The following list of articles 
issued is a guide to what is most needed, but donors may 
rest assured that any gifts which are in fit condition to 
wear, or can be sold to the credit of the Clothing Fund, 
will be acceptable :— ‘ 

“‘ Boots and shoes (pairs), 658; overcoats and mackin- 
toshes, 488; pants, 584; pyjama suits, 295; lounge suits, 
588; shirts, 987; socks (pairs), 788; vests, 526. 

‘All clothing should be addressed to the General 
Secretary, Officers’ Association, 8, Eaton Square, 
London, S.W.1.” 

Thanking you in anticipation of your kind offices on 
our behalf.—Yours faithfully, 


S. D’A. CROOKSHANK (Major-General), 
General Secretary. 


A Flat Rate for Air Mails 
{From the Rt. Hon. Viscount Elibank, D.L.] 


SIR,—The Australian Air Race has concentrated public 
attention upon issues which individual industrialists and 
Chambers of Commerce have been concerned with for 
many months. 

A veritable flood of suggestions and criticisms of our 
civil air policy has been unloosed by the achievements 
of Scott and Black and the Dutch air liner. Some are 
good. Some are impracticable, but they prove the 
existence of a profound and widespread belief that we 
have within onr reach the opportunity of establishing 
an unrivalled prestige over Imperial air routes. 

So far so good. But there is a grave danger lest in the 
spate of criticisms the fundamental needs of civil aviation 
are lost sight of by the public. Faster machines, more 
adequate ground-work, a revision of air mail contracts, 
all these are important. But equally important from 
every point of view—and notably from that of the tax- 
payers—is the clear recognition of one reform from which 
many other benefits must spring. 

If the Postmaster-General would reduce air mail costs 
to a low flat rate many other problems would automati- 
cally solve themselves. The carriage of Empire letters 
by air would provide the assured freight and the addi- 
tional profitable incentive which aviation requires. 

I would urge commentators and industrialists alike to 
concentrate their demands upon this one point. It is 
practicable and it has been endorsed in principle by 
technical and business experts of unrivalled authority. 

Too many pleas spoil the best of causes. It would be 
tragic if in clamouring for a multitude of reforms the 
public missed this one, which, because it matters so 
much, is fundamental. ELIBANK. 


Lodgings for Women 

SIR,—Once again I venture to ask for the hospitality 
of your columns in relation to Cecil Houses. We have 
now five Houses established on a self-supporting basis, 
where 269 women can be given a good bed, tea and bis- 
cuits for a shilling a night. We are, however, anxious 
to extend our activities and in order to raise funds for 
the building and equipment of a new House are holding 
a Public Meeting at Daly’s Theatre, on Friday, Novem- 
ber 16th, at 3 p.m., when a public appeal will be made. 

Tickets may be had free on application to the Hon. 
Secretary, Cecil Houses (Inc.), 11, Golden Square, W.1, 
who will be pleased to give any further information. 


A. W. CHESTERTON (MRs.) 
Hon. Organising Secretary. 


11, Golden Square, W.1. 
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THEATRE NOTES 
A Brilliant Quartet 


By Russell Gregory 


Wyndham’s Theatre 
By Jay Mallory. 

T is a pity that the author of this play should 
have seen fit to strain our credulity to burst- 
ing point before the first act was over. Once 

we had learned that Lady Farrington would be 
consumed with delight to know that her husband 
had committed adultery and that she would 
welcome the birth of the child in order that she 
could adopt it as her own, it became obvious that 


neither the play nor the characters were likely to 
be real. 


This is not to say that Jay Mallory—who, | 
believe, is to be identified with Joyce Carey—has 
written a bad play. If one can stomach the 
fundamental psychological fallacy on which the 
plot depends, one can perhaps appreciate the 
facility of the writing and the pleasantly cloying 
sentiment which forms the real basis of the 
entertainment. 

In a play of this type it is the acting which 
counts. I find it difficult to join in the paean of 
praise which has been raised in appreciation of 
Miss Diana Wynyard’s interpretation of the 
difficult—if not impossible—part of ‘‘ Belinda.”’ 
Miss Wynyard is undoubtedly clever, she has 
restraint, she has personality and a certain amount 
of natural technique, but she has not yet realised 
that the art of appearing natural is not merely 
a question of being oneself, one has to project 
oneself over the footlights. Above all she will be 
advised to clean up her diction. 


Mr. Frank Allenby gives an admirable per- 
formance as a faithful friend. He could so easily 
have made Tubbs Barrow a bore, instead of which 
he succeeded in turning him into the most likeable 
character in the play. The authoress, with be- 
coming modesty, played a tiny part and played 
it exquisitely. 


“Quartet” 


“Sweet Aloes ” 


Arts Theatre Club 
By Cedric Wallis. 


Given four characters, each one so real a 
creation that it was difficult to realise that they 
were not actually the First and Second Violin, 
the Viola and Violoncello players of the ‘* most 
famous String Quartet this side of the Atlantic,”’ 
each one so well-acted that it is almost impossible 
to single out one performance as better than 
another, and a production that translated in the 
very best way the musical terms that were used to 
indicate each of the four ‘“‘ movements ’”’ (acts) 
and the result is a play which should appeal. I 
say ‘‘ should ’’ advisedly for I came away with a 
fear that unless the members of the audience had 
had some previous knowledge of music and 
musicians they would perhaps have missed some of 
the nuances of this sensitive play. 


How well I know that viola player, whose 
cynicism and witty repartee are used, one feels, to 


hide his disappointments and unrealised ambitions, 
yet who is always at hand to cheer and encourage 
the young virtuoso who plays second fiddle to his 
jealous ‘‘ leader.’’ This clash between the young 
musician and the older ‘* judge of music ’’ ends 
in tragedy in spite of the efforts of the easy-going 
and lovable ’cellist to keep the peace and the curtain 
falls finally upon what is really quite a sensational 
Coda. Nothing will ever convince me _ that 
George Hayes, Guy Pelham Boulton, Hilary 
Pritchard and John Gatrell are not musicians as 
well as actors. . 


‘** Miracle’ at Verdun ” Embassy Theatre 
By Hans Chlumberg 


Since I have criticised this play before jin 
these columns there is no necessity for me to go 
into the details. It is a curious mixture of 
formalism and realism which annoys at one 
moment and enthrals the next, but which in my 
opinion deserved a better fate when it came to the 
West End some time ago. 


As for the present revival at the Embassy I am 
at a loss. This particular performance was given 
partly by actors of established reputation—Frank 
Cochrane, Vernon Sylvaine, Richard Goolden, 
Tarver Penna, Clifford Marquand for example, 
and partly by students. By what criterion, there- 
fore, may the performance be judged? I simply 
do not know. All I can say is that it is infinitely 
inferior to the production which I saw at the same 
theatre in the dim and distant past. 


PARTNERS’ PORT 


If you prefer a full, rich 
ruby Portof fine quality 
try SANDEMAN 
Partners’. Years ago 
the Partners of the firm 
selected this fine wine 
for their own use, sub- 


sequently they decided 
to offer it to the public. 


Partners’ Port is a 
connoisseur’s wine. 


SANDEMAN 
PORT 
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MUSIC NOTES 
THREE GREAT ENGLISHMEN 


By Herbert Hughes 


T was good to see Dr. Malcolm Sargent once 
I again in his place when the Royal Choral 
Society opened their Winter season on 
Saturday. Although he has but lately recovered 
from a long illness there did not appear to be any 
diminution of that old demoniacal energy which 
has been so characteristic of his conducting. If 
anything, it would seem to be rather more con- 
trolled than it was, and this should be all to the 
good. He was a perverse and cynical wit who 
said that nothing succeeds like excess. 

From beginning to end this was truly a 
memorable affair, for it paid tribute to three great 
Englishmen—Elgar, Delius, and Holst—by the 
performance of typical works of each, The scheme 
did not escape the funereal touch—indeed a slightly 
uncanny touch—in that each of the choral works 
chosen was, in one way and another, a meditation 
on departure from this life. In other words we 
had the expressed reactions of each composer to 
death, philosophically considered; reactions 
infinitely more subtle, of course, in music than in 
prose or verse. ‘“‘ The Music Makers’’ of 
Arthur O’Shaughnessy, which sings of the 
survival of poetry and music, is certainly more 
pean than dirge; it celebrates immortality :— 

With wonderful deathless ditties 

We build up the world’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory... . 

The artist shall live, and while he contemplates 
death he is conscious of the glory that clings about 
him, conscious that he must ever dwell a little 
apart from common men. While he is aware that 
he and his kind had built Nineveh with their 
sighing and Babel itself in their mirth he holds 
out both hands to the rising generation. ‘‘ Bring 
hither,’’ he says, ‘‘ your sun and your summers, 
and renew this old world of ours ’’ :— 

You shall teach us your song’s new numbers, 
And things that we dreamed not before : 
Yea, in spite of a dreamer who slumbers, 
And a singer who sings no more. 
In a double sense Elgar put himself into this 
poem of death and renewal for he went so far, as 
we know, to quote himself in several places: 
notably where the ‘‘ Enigma ’’ is drawn upon to 
indicate the artist and his work, and ‘“‘ Gerontius ”’ 
at the reference to dissolution. I repeat, it was 
slightly uncanny to listen to these very personal 
touches. Their egotism was none the less real 
because it was aloof. 


No less personal, though vastly different, was 
the preoccupation of Delius and Holst with 
similarly solemn thoughts. Each had gone to 
Walt Whitman for his text: Delius to the “‘Songs 
of Farewell,’’ and Holst to the ‘‘ Ode to Death.”’ 
And each work was intensely moving for the quite 
ordinary reason that the composers were deadly 
serious. Here again one felt that one was 
listening to each of them talking about death, 
talking in that language which is more illuminat- 
ing than ordinary speech. 


BROADCASTING 


AN EMPTY BOAST 


By Alan Howland 


T is sometimes difficult to know whether to be 
merely amused or frankly infuriated by the 
pontifical misstatements which from time to 

time emanate from the headquarters of British 
Broadcasting. On the whole it is probably more 
charitable to be amused. 


There is, however, a limit to one’s patience, 
and that limit the B.B.C. seems intent on reaching. 
One of its latest claims to the gratitude of the 
world at large is that it has ‘‘ conquered 
impermanence ’’—or some such phrase. What- 
ever this precious phrase may mean it would appear 
to be based on the fact that the B.B.C. records 
certain of its programmes and stores them away 
in the library for reproduction when necessary. 


The B.B.C. has been induced to make this 
extravagant claim by the fact that a certain 
Historical Society has expressed a wish to hear 
again a programme, compiled by one of the 
brightest and youngest of the B.B.C. boys, which 
dealt with an epoch during which the compiler 
was surveying the world through the wrong end 
of a baby’s bottle. As this programme was, at the 
time of performance, recorded on a piece of tape, 
impermanence has been conquered and a new era 
has begun. 


There are three facts which it might be worth 
while to consider in relation to this latest 
impertinence of the B.B.C. pundits. First, a 
work of any sort may be said to be permanent by 
reason of its intrinsic value. Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Plato, Homer, Cicero, Horace, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wagner, Bach, Beethoven, Michael 
Angelo, Rembrandt and a _ thousand others 
managed to conquer impermanence by the sheer 
beauty of their productions and without the 
adventitious aid of the gramophone or the B.B.C. 


Second, events which may be legitimately des- 
cribed as impermanent—the arrival of a foreign 
potentate at Victoria, Caruso in Pagliacci, the 
first ascent into the stratosphere, Tetrazzini, the 
Derby or the Boat Race—all these have been 
recorded by the gramophone, the silent film or the 
sound film, and all such events are still being 
recorded and preserved. Impermanence has 
indeed been conquered but not by the B.B.C. 


The third consideration is one of a considerably 
different type, but of no less importance. If the 
B.B.C. thinks it advisable to reproduce from time 
to time programmes of its own manufacture there 
is nothing whatever to prevent those performances 
being re-broadcast by living artists. Shakespeare 
has conquered impermanence in spite of the fact 
that the actors who appeared in his plays to-day are 
not the actors who appeared in the original pro- 
duction. Why, then, should the actor who took 
part in ‘* Scrapbook 1837’’ be debarred from 
earning another fee because the B.B.C. has con- 
quered impermanence and made his re-engagement 
unnecessary ? 
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CINEMA 
CARAVAN 


By Mark Forrest 


HEN I was young I used to be told a fairy 
story about a handsome prince who 
journeyed into a far country to seek the hand of a 
fair princess. Having eventually discovered his 
prize and obtained the consent of her father, he 
brought her back to his own country where he 
proceeded to lavish the wealth of his realm upon 
her and she, poor dear, was mightily bored. For, 
though everything which he gave her was very 
beautiful and very expensive, she longed in her 
heart for something which wasn’t quite so 
expensive but which was homely. 

In fact, she was dying of ennui and the colour 
had fled from her cheeks when the washerwoman’s 
son, straying into the palace, dropped his clock- 
work mouse on to the polished parquet floor of 
the salon where it made considerable progress, to 
the great amusement of the princess, who laughed 
for the first time during her married life, to the 
great joy of the prince, who ceased to engage 
fiddlers by the dozen and jugglers by the score 
and entertained her in future with simple pleasures 
that cost little or nothing. 

No Gaiety 

This may seem a long peroration, but as fairy 
tales go, it is short enough and, if someone were 
to get the moral of it into Mr. Charell’s head, his 
future films, unlike Caravan at the Curzon, might 
be more entertaining. Mr. Charell was respons- 
ible for Congress Dances, a gay and clever piece 
of work; he also produced White Horse Inn, 
which was not so gay but nearly as clever. 
Caravan is not gay at all. 

The story is so simple that it has to be heard to 
be believed and, smothering it at every turn, are 
vast spectacles which Mr. Charell has devised. 


There are not half-a-dozen gypsies, but half a. 


thousand; there are not half-a-dozen instruments, 
but half a hundred, and one elaborate set succeeds 
another. A quarter way through this Lucullan 
banquet, however, one begins to ask oneself 
whether the story can be quite so unimaginative 
as it appears to be and whether the lighter 
characters are going to afford any comic relief. It 
is and they don’t. The spectacles, like the Iser, 
keep on rolling rapidly; unfortunately to little 
purpose. | 

Mr. Charell must be given credit for his brilliant 
handling of the crowds; Mr. Richard and Mr. 
Heymann for three good tunes; Charles Boyer for 
doing his best with the leading réle, and Jean 
Parker for giving a good performance; but the 
picture has the same number of feet as ninety-two 
centipedes—with twenty-eight to spare. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 


Premiere, RENE CLAIR’S latest satirical fantasy 


“LE DERNIER MILLIARDAIRE” (U) 
with all the old Clair favourites. 


ARE YOU HELPING 
IN THE 
FIGHT AGAINST CANCER ? 


DEATHS FROM CANCER LAST 

YEAR TOTALLED 61,572 IN 

ENGLAND AND WALES 
ALONE. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
CANCER CAMPAIGN 


promotes research into the causes and 

cure of cancer. In active co-operation 

with it are many of the principal centres 

of CANCER RESEARCH throughout 
the Empire. 


Some appreciations of the work of the British 
Empire Cancer Campaign. 


H.M. The King, Patron of the British Empire 
Cancer Campaign, addressing Delegates to the 
Conference on Cancer, July 16th, 


“We, in this country, are indebted to the British 
Empire Cancer Campaign for much useful service in 
the field of Cancer Research. . . . In the struggle 
against so powerful and insidious an enemy as 

ancer there is need for the most efficient staff work 
que the closest co-operation between all arms of our 
orces. 


H.R.H. The Duke of York, K.G., in a message 
writes :— 


“1 cannot conceive a more worthy object in 
life than to do one’s best to contribute a quota, 
however small, to aid suffering humanity 
throughout the World by the elucidation of the 
Cancer problem. The fight may be long, but 
am convinced that success will ultimately 
attend our quest.” 


His Grace the peng of York writes in the 
York Diocesan Leaflet, May, |! 


“ This year we are especially asked at the time of Empire 
Day to support the British Empire Cancer Cam- 
paign. I hope that there will be a widespread _response 
to the appeal which H.R.H. The Duke of York has 
isaued. One illustration of the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the hearts of men may be found in the 
dedication of our imperial resources to the service of 

, and the effort to find relief for men from one of 
the most terrible scourges that afflict it; and we ma 
well pray that He, the and Life-giver, will 
guide those who are seeking, by scientific research, to 

nd the means of curing and preventing this plague.” 


You can help by sending a donation, or by taking 
a collecting-box into your home. Send your 
donation or write to :— 


THE TREASURER, 
BRITISH EMPIRE CANCER CAMPAIGN, 


12,Grosvenor Crescent, Hyde Park Corner, 
London, S.W.1 
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Politics and Finance 
(By Our City Editor) 


HE new Anglo-German Payments Agree- 
ment is regarded in the City as a shaft of 
financial sunshine through the dark clouds 

of international politics, but there are those who 
wonder, in view of Germany’s post-war financial 
history, to what extent moonshine is involved in 
the brighter outlook. That German trade debts 
to this country should be liquidated within a year 
seems also too good to be true and Dr. Schacht 
has become so much a politician, although still 
President of the Reichsbank, that his actions are 
regarded with profound suspicion. 

The fact is, that politics and finance cannot be 
blended with any degree of success. The Socialist 


COMPANY MEETING 
RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS 


The 33rd annual general meeting of Raphael Tuck & 
Sons Ltd. was held on November 6th at Raphael House, 
Moorfields, London, E.C. 

Mr. Gustave Tuck (chairman and managing director) 
said that, in considering the results of the past year’s 
trade, they were compelled to remember the difficulties 
which still dominated the commercial world, both in this 
country and abroad. To whatever part of the world we 
turned our eyes we found unrest, but it was a source of 
satisfaction to know that here in Great Britain we were 
on firmer ground. 

The business of Raphael Tuck & Sons was a world-wide 
one, and under normal conditions of world trade also 
operated to a large extent outside the home market. 
These conditions of world trade, however, were still 
adverse and difficult, and it had been their strong 
endeavour during the past year still further to develop 
and extend their productions in the home market. They 
felt that the plans they were making and the policy they 
were following would be fully rewarded, and that a return 
of confidence in the affairs of the world would be quickly 
reflected in the increased prosperity of their own company. 

Having dealt with the various departments, he con- 
tinued : Next year would be known as the Silver Jubilee 
Year, commemorating the 25th year of accession of their 
Majesties to the throne. To mark this joyful occasion 
the King and Queen had graciously consented that special 
silver jubilee photographic portraits of their Majesties 
should be taken, and he was proud to be able to inform 
shareholders that to Raphael Tuck & Sons had been en- 
trusted the taking of these official portraits and the 
distribution of reproductions of them throughout the 
length and breadth of the Empire. The company was 
proposing further to publish a special Silver Jubilee 
Souvenir, to the character of which much thought and 
consideration had been given, and it would be fully 
worthy of the important event it celebrated and in keep- 
ing with the high traditions of their firm. 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts and the declaration of a dividend at 
the rate of 3 per cent., less. income-tax, which was 
seconded by Sir REGrnALD Tuck and carried unanimously. 


policy, completely bound up with the country’s 
economic existence, brought the country to the 
verge of bankruptcy in 1931 and threatens to do 
so again in the not far distant future if the omens 
of local politics are to be believed. Even now one 
of the chief planks in the Socialist programme is 
the nationalisation of the banks despite the fact 
that the party’s economic advisers admit that little 
improvement could be made in our present banking 
system and that it is, in fact, far superior to that 
of any other country in the world. 


The present Government in winding red tape 
round the wheels of commerce is incurring 
expenditure which involves an_ insupportable 
burden of taxation on industry. On every hand, 
Britain’s economic progress is retarded by 
political meddling. One cannot help feeling that, 
were this interference to cease, the commonsense 
methods of industrialists, traders, and financiers 
in this country and abroad would quickly restore 
that prosperity which is the best safeguard of 
peace. Nor would their methods necessitate a 
standard rate of income tax at 4s. 6d. in the £ 
while ‘* savings ’’ on the cost of the National Debt 
have reduced interest on British-held Government 
stocks to 3 per cent. and under. 


New “Cheap Money” Boom 

The lowering of the banks’ rate for loans to 
Lombard Street to 4 per cent. against Treasury 
and other first-class bank bills was the signal for a 
fresh ‘‘ cheap money ’’ boom, War Loan soaring 
to the new high record of 106 ex the December 
dividend. British Government credit is thus on 
a basis of less than 3 per cent. and the prospect 
of seeing 2} per cent. Consols (Goschens) at par 
for the first time for thirty-four years is by no 
means so remote as it might appear. Once again 
political influences are involved in this unhealthy 
‘“cheap money ”’ condition, for there can be no 
argument in favour of so low a rate of interest 
when income tax stands at 4s. 6d. in the £. 

From the banks’ standpoint the situation is most 
difficult for the reduction to the Discount Market 
means a further falling-off in revenue. Nor is 
the change likely to be of much benefit to the 
ill-fated London Discount Market, the victim of 
the Treasury’s ‘‘ cheap money ”’ policy, for bill 
rates have fallen to such an extent that even with 
} per cent. money there is no profit on running 
bills to maturity. 

It would seem that the banks would have been 
far better advised to raise Bill Rates, despite the 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Assets £48,845,000 


Total Income exceeds £10,343,000 
EDINBURGH : 64, Princes Street 
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efforts of the Treasury to depress them, for then 
money rates could have been maintained. If any 
reduction were to be made it should be in the rate 
for loans to commerce which still has to pay 4 or 
5 per cent. on its borrowing. A reduction to 
3 per cent. would be such an excellent answer to 
the Socialists’ ‘‘ profiteer’’ taunts, since the 
Tre cury’s policy is to flood the country with cheap 
mouey and surely a discount rate for Treasury 
Bilis of something like 1 per cent. could not have 
evoked Government displeasure. 


Industrial Results 

Electric and Musical Industries, or ‘‘ Emmies ’’ as they 
are familiarly known on the Stock Exchange, have been 
through the fire of adversity since the two gramophone 
companies, H.M.V. and Columbia, were merged. But 
thanks to a sound financial policy, backed with resources 
built up in prosperous times, the transition to modern 
radio and radiograms has been successfully accomplished, 
and the company emerges from the past year with a profit 
of £420,710 derived from dividends from the operating 
companies, which paid nothing in the previous year. 
Preference dividends and arrears and income tax absorb 
£158,118, and the ordinary dividend of 10 per cent. takes 
£224,972. As the shares are now of 10s. denomination, 
they do not look cheap at 30s. giving a yield of only 
£3 6s. 8d. per cent., but it must be borne in mind that 
E.M.I. are capable under favourable trading conditions 
of earning enormous profits. 

Raphael Tuck, the well-known Christmas card and 
paper novelty producers, continue to be hit by the 
wretched condition of markets abroad, the net profit after 
tax, etc., last year being slightly lower at £11,565. <A 
further £10,000 is withdrawn from dividend reserve in 
order to pay 3 per cent. for the year. For the previous 
vear 4 per cent. was paid, £11,000 being taken from divi- 
dend reserve. The company is experiencing difficult 
times, but its sound position will enable it to take advan- 
tage of any improvement in conditions. 


A REALLY SAFE 
INVESTMENT”. 


INVESTMENT// 
ISSUED 


SHARES 
TAX 


EQUIVALENT TO 
£35 .3.3% 


AN OLD SOCIETY WITH 
A VERY LARGE PRO- 
PORTION OF RESERVES 


NORWICH 
BUILDING 


Mortgage Advances 
SOCIETY 

Due to Shareholders - £523,000 

Reserves - - - - - - £35.000 


FULL DETAILS of the advantrges offered to Investors or 
Borrowers ure given tn an interesting buoklet—Free on request 


HEAD OFFICE: 


CALL or 34 (17) Prince of Wales Rd., 
WRITE Norwich 
Sec., G. G. CROOK, F.C.A. 
London Office : 


16 City Road, E.C.1 


HOTELS 
and BOARDING HOUSES 


HOTELS 
and BOARDING HOUSES 


LITERARY 


EE IS EASY. SELLING IS 


R! We do both! Pricticar 
Schoo, or AUTHORSHIP run practising 


THE GRANTLEIGH 


Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W.2. 
A most modern and popular Hotel. 


Everything to ensure luxurious i. and 
service, Lift, Central Heating, 
water all bedrooms. Over-bed leh etc. 
Cuisine quite a feature. Unrivalled 
position. Parks across the road. Buses 
and Tubes to everywhere a few steps away. 


PERFECT QUIET DAY AND NIGHT 


Garage. Phone: Bay. 3616. Night Porter 
erms are inclusive. No Extras. 
From 3} gns. single, 6 gns. double. 


Daily from 12/6. B. B. & B., from 8/6. 
Special terms to families. Tariff on request. 


Resident Proprietor invites inspection. 


LONDON’S FINEST 
YET QUIETEST POSITION 


HOTEL STRATHCONA 
(The Strathcona Residential Club) 
25-26, LANCASTER GATE, W.2. 
A few yards from Hyde Park and Kensing- 
ton Gardens, buses and Tubes to all parts. 
. & C. water and gas fire in bedrooms. 


Ample bathrooms. Central Heating. Lift. 


terms fr. p.w. dly. 
bed, 
Biritas Good E h food, well cooked, 
liberally ave. foe Proprietor. 


Tariff on request. ‘Phone: Padd 9797. 


LONDON 
ROYAL COURT HOTEL 


Stoane Square, S.W.1. 


120 rooms H. & C. Radiator & ‘phone. 
NEXT BEST TO A DE LUXE HOTEL 
Renowned for good Restaurant 

* Continental service. Fully licensed. 


Moderate En Pension and half Pension 
rates. 


UDE.—Grenville Hotel. Charming First 
Class Hotel. Second _to none_ in 
Cornwall, facing Atlantic. Beautiful Ball 
and Public Rooms. Sunday Golf. Xmas 
Festivities. 


ASTINGS, ALBANY HOTEL. Best 
position on front. Telephone 761, 
762. 120 Rooms, 


.—_SMEDLEY’S.— Gt. Britain's 
petentest Hydro. For Health, Rest, 
or Pleasure. 270 Bedrooms, grounds 10 
acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. r day. 
Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident 
Physicians. 


writers. ‘Send for particulars of our courses 
and criticism :—92, Church Lane, Hands- 
worth Wood, Birmingham. 


PERSONAL 


ANTED.—Bronze weapons, early Pot- 

tery, Roman, Saxon, Medieval, and 
other Good price 
Lawrence Hill, 
London, $.W 


iven.— 
Wandsworth, 


COTTISH DANCE, Ballroom and Bag- 
pipe Teacher. Taytor, 3, 
Furnival Street, Holborn 


EDUCATIONAL 


CHOOL CERT. and ARMY. Quick 
~~; way if LATIN taken for former 
only ajor Shaw, m.c., Milford-on- 


ART GALLERIES 


ORTH CORNWALL. Rock Hotel, ak 

Udeensed). acing South, Gs 
Golf, (St. Enodoc) ard Tennis Sak 
Surfing, Sea- fishing, Riding. 


pan. Western Hotel. Largest 
Leading in West Highlands. 
A.A., R. = C., R.S.A.C. and A.C. de France. 


’Phone: Oban 4. Telegrams: Western - 
ban. 
OUTHWOLD Grand Hotel. First class, 


"Phone : South- 


facing sea. Garage. 
Grand, Southwold. 


wold 37. Tel. : 


EICESTER GALLERIES, 
Square. 10-6. (1) Lucien Pissarro— 
Paintings and rawings. (2) “ Scenes 
Galantes"’ of the Romantic Period. A 
fascinating collection of Prints of the ‘30's. 


HOUSES TO LET 


a, S.E.9, modern house; 2 rec., 
bed.; all -electric; large garden, 
very terete: 
ood. Apply 26 


Leicester 


uiet neighbo 
Ett 
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How Their Colds Were Cured 


Grateful Patients send Letters of Thanks to Lady Houston 


We publish a small selection from the many letlers received by Lady Houston. 


Spreading the Good News 
DeEaR Lapy Hovuston, 

My husband went down on Monday with a virulent cold, 
and I stuck him in bed and followed your directions as 
closely as possible. I could hardly believe he could get 
well so quickly and feel hardly any after-effects at all. 

I go to the country to-morrow and am taking with me 
my pamphlet, and I shall spread the good news. 

Will you accept our grateful thanks. I think it was 
extraordinarily kind of you, and how I wish I could do 
something in return. MADGE LAVINGTON. 

24, Gloucester Place, W’.1. 


Lightning Cure 
DEAR Lapy Houston, 


On Sunday last I started a most promising influenza. 


cold, and immediately began your cure. 

The results are astonishing; for by Monday evening I 
had lost the cold and feverishness completely, and this 
morning am perfectly well. 

I do thank you most heartily, and shall have your cure 
always in readiness, as I see the great thing is to attack 
the enemy without delay. I should like to say I found 
the cotton pads in the nose particularly helpful. 

Believe me with grateful thanks. 

Mary ScHACK-SOMMER. 
Olde Pyles, Aston Tirrold, 
Didcot, Berks. 


From North Wales 

Lapy Hovsron, 

The prescription to cure cold arrived safely for which 
I beg to thank you most heartily. Without doubt, it 
has done me good. 

May I pass it on to some other poor creature who might 
be suffering as I did? 

Thanking you. I am, dear Madam, 

MARGARET HUGHES. 

5, Penshos Terrace, 

Moelfoe Bay, Anglesey. 


A Kindness to the Public 
DEAR Lapy HoustTon, 

I started your cold cure immediately I read it in the 
Sunday Pictorial, and it is really wonderfyl the way I 
have recovered. Thank you very much for having it 
published. I consider you have done the English public 
a great kindness. 

D. Day. 
27, Crockfords Cottages, 
Newmarket, Suffolk. 


Cold Gone in 24 Hours 
DeEaR Lapy HovstTon, 

I take this opportunity to thank Lady Houston for 
sending me her cold cure. The treatment dispersed my 
cold within 24 hours. I can assure you I have never lost 
a cold so quickly before. Also I applied the treatment to 
' my little girl with the same good results. 

Very gratefully yours. (Mrs.) Orca A. Le Mace. 
118, Hamstead Road, 

Handsworth, Birmingham, 20. 


Results Were Wonderful 
Lapy Houston, 
Many thanks for your cure. Results were just won- 
ul. 


E. A. Bone. 


111, Embleton Road, Ladywell, 
Lewisham, S.E, 


No Neuralgia 
DeaR Lapy HovustTon, 

I thank you for sending me your cure for a cold, and 
can now say I have got rid. of mine so quickly since 
taking the cure. I did not have the usual neuralgia 
following, for which I am very gratefyl, and will be 
sure to keep your prescription carefully for future use. 
44, Walnut Crescent, (Mrs.) J. CHAMBERS. 

Glasgow, N. 
A Winter Boon 
LaDy HovstTon, 

Please accept my very hearty thanks for the cure. It 
has proved just as effective as it is simple and inex- 
pensive, and I now look forward to being able to go 
through the winter withont this persistent malady. 

I have to be out by 3 a.m. and an hour’s walk to the 
station very often, very foggy and wet, so it is easily 
seen what a boon this treatment will prove itself. 

Again thanking Your Ladyship. Cunas. H. BAL. 

Rosedene, Durban Rd., Laindon. 


Most Effective 
DEAR LADY HovsTon, 
I wish to say that your cold cure is most effective, and 
will keep your directions for future cases. J. SPENDER. 
21, South Street, S. Kensington, S.W.7. 


All’s Well 
LaDy HovusTon, 

Just to thank you. Though drastic, three of us have 
persevered with the cure and I am thankful to say we are 
now well. We intend to continue the gargle and the 
nasal-douche through this month. 

French Protestant Hospice, N. ANDERSON. 

Victoria Park Rd., S. Hackney, E.9. 


For Cold and Cough 
DraR Lapy HovstTon, 

I am very pleased to say I have cured my cold with the 
treatment you so kindly sent me, and I am pleased with 
yellow vaseline for a cough. Mrs. HI. 

46, Cambridge St., Mansfield. 


“Never Without It” 
Lapy Houston, 

I have taken your cure and shall never be without the 
necessary prescriptions. It has been most effective and I 
am most grateful. I shall have great pleasure in passing 
it on. N. E. Goope. 

2, Croft Court, Brickwall Lane, Ruislip, Mddx. 


Pleased with the Results 
LADY HovusTon, 

I am pleased with the result in adhering to your pre- 
scription, which I will pass on to anyone who is likely to 
require a wonderful cure for a cold. 

Again thanking you. 

12, Hartington Road, 
Southampton. 


May E. FRASER. 


No End of Good 
Dear Lapy Houston, 

Am pleased to say that your remedy for colds has 
done me no end of good. I am very grateful to yon. I 
shall certainly recommend it to all my friends. 

Mary Hotton. 
The Stone Cottage, 
May Hill, Monmouth. 


Simply Marvellous 
Lapy Hovston, 
Iam in receipt of your cold cure, for which many 
thanks. I think it is simply marvellous. 
The Red Cottage, 


H. SApMAN, 
Shootersway, Berkhamsted, Herts, 
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